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I 


In a society at war, to attempt to draw positive 
conclusions concerning the effects upon education of 
the impact of the war is precarious, perhaps unwise. 
To envision precisely the educational aspects of the 
post-war world is noble but difficult. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to make certain deductions concerning 
the position of history in wartime, to indicate some 
details of education in history, and to offer some 
probable trends as to its nature and place in post-war 
society. 

Four significant conclusions may be made concern- 
ing the impact of the war upon the study of history. 
One is that in a period of war, the majority of the 
people are tremendously interested in the history of 
the moment, which occasions a renewed interest in 
the historical past. The second is that, inconsistently 
to be sure, history suffers as one of the humanistic 
liberal arts in the college curriculum, due to emphasis 
upon the technical subjects and the highly practical 
nature of war-training programs. Thirdly, national 
history is in danger of being excessively nationalized 
to produce superficial patriotism. Fourthly, there is a 
fe-evaluation on the part of teachers and administra- 
tors regarding the objectives, as well as the nature 


of, and the presentation and study of the entire pro- 
gram of the social studies. A spirit of re-interpreta- 
tion and experimentation permeates the academic air. 

The fact that the populace is interested in con- 
temporary history is a happy, intellectual sign which 
deserves to be encouraged. It is important, however, 
that thinking be guided for purposes of clarity and 
stability. The fact that there is the danger of a black- 
out of the liberal arts including history, philosophy 
and literature is, on the contrary, a disturbing sign 
indeed. 

The supreme purpose of education has been very 
well given by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, when he made 
the clarifying statement that: ‘“The one function of 
education is to make the individual of maximum 
service to society." To me, this function would 
apply to any society at any time. Most of us will 
admit that it is not possible for an individual to be 
of maximum service to society without skills, tech- 
nical or otherwise, that are developed. We might also 
reasonably ask, how it is possible for the individual 
to be of maximum service to society, without the 

*An address on “The Role of Education in the Post-War 
Economic World, as Viewed by American General Education,”’ 


at the School of Business Education Conference, New York 
University, July 28, 1943. 
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appreciation, the toleration and the understanding 
that can be fostered by the social studies? 

History in its highest and best presentation pro- 
vides a “‘critical and appreciative introduction of man 
to his environment,’’ which enables him to select 
what is of “survival value,” and which will equip 
him to assist in the survival of those qualities, and 
to “arouse his creative energies’ to the extent to 
which he himself may contribute to the heritage of 
his race. Then it is alarming indeed, that Mr. Hop- 
kins sees “no reason for wasting time on what today 
are non-essentials, such as Chaucer and Latin.” True, 
Chaucer will not assist in the war effort, or advance 
our materialistic age economically, but it is conceiv- 
able that those choosing to study the Chaucerian pe- 
riod and philosophy, might be permitted to choose 
to do so and might emerge with some degree of 
vision. 

It is still more perturbing to have President Day 
of Cornell state that ‘“‘the black-out of liberal educa- 
tion is one of the war casualties.” And if the liberal 
arts are blacked out until victory, what guarantee 
have we that they will not suffer permanent exclusion 
from the curriculum? Moreover, when we are asking 
that soldiers participate in a war, in order that free- 
dom and a democratic tradition may survive, and are 
hoping that they will be wise leaders and intelligent 
followers in reconstruction society, is it not fantastic 
to suppress liberal education whose very essence is 
freedom and enlightenment? I grant completely and 
sincerely the fact that this is total war and that it is 
right and proper that our institutions of higher learn- 
ing cooperate with the war effort. I am not advocat- 
ing that war training programs cease, nor that 
everyone dabble intellectually with Plato, but I do 
say that unless revered attention is devoted to the 
humanities, our post-war society will suffer inexo- 
rably. 

All of this presents a decided challenge to the 
teacher of history. Quite naturally stimulated by 
these educational patterns, the history teacher has a 
definite part to play in the preservation of the 
humanities. Obviously the curriculum is of major 
importance. President Wilson once remarked that 
frequently at college, “the side-shows were more 
important than the main tent.” It is clearly the busi- 
ness of the educator to see that the ‘“‘main tent’’ is 
of the most consequence. 

The war has affected the thinking of educators 
concerning the kind of history that is taught, the 
nature of its presentation and study, the necessity 
for its distinguished treatment, and its possible posi- 
tion in the post-war curriculum. It is to a discussion 
of these ends that this paper is dedicated. 


* Stewart G. Cole, Liberal Education In a Democracy: A 
Charter for the American College (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940), p. 62. 


II 


The social studies, including history, sociology, 
political science, economics and philosophy, are not 
the magic words giving the solution to society’s prob- 
lems. Since they are, however, eminently qualified by 
their nature and content to guide the thinking of 
society, it is well that there is a re-evaluation of the 
kind of history that is taught. A study of history 
should achieve pre-eminently two goals. One is a 
description, explanation, understanding and appre- 
ciation of the American way of life, and the other, 
an understanding and appreciation of other cultures, 
History, in any period, and indeed in a wartime 
atmosphere must breathe the air of world-minded- 
ness and miulti-civilizations. “War produces an 
awareness of influences that are remote geograph- 
ically and culturally.”* Such being the case, the kind 
of history we teach cannot afford to be excessively 
nationalistic or seasoned with shallow patriotism, as 
is a possible tendency in wartime education. History 
is not all “flaming words and heroic deeds.”’ A his- 
tory that teaches about the emancipation of the 
slaves in the Civil War, with no satisfactory subse- 
quent consideration of the congressional reconstruc- 
tion program and its indiscreet solutions of the race 
problem is intellectually inadequate. One of the 
oldest, yet soundest educational maxims for the 
teacher of history is to “know” some history—know 
it richly, broadly, deeply, humanely and impartially. 

There is a definite need, in many instances, for 
national history. Some may lament the fact that the 
New York Times American History Test revealed 
that 82 per cent of colleges do not require American 
history for an undergraduate degree, and that 8 
per cent of all college students in the United States 
are enrolled in courses in United States history, while 
30 per cent are enrolled in all history courses.‘ I do 
not find the 8 per cent as lamentable as the 30 per 
cent. Assuming a satisfactory background in Amet- 
ican history in the secondary school (not to assume 
so would be a serious and inaccurate indictment of 
secondary school history), not all college students 
should be required to take American history in col- 
lege, but all students should be required to take at 
least one full course in some field of history—pret- 
erably world relationships and backgrounds, of 
world history, or a course of a contemporary nature. 
A global war calls for a global history. College cur- 
riculums in history have in the past been too narrowly 
confined to courses in American history, medieval 
and modern history, and histories of Western Ev 


rope. Unsatisfactory attention has been devoted to 
3 Ralph E. Riegel, “History in the College During the Present 
War,” Social Education, VII (February, 1943). 
*McCleland, Clarence P., “Should the Study of American 
History in College Be Made Compulsory?” Association 0 
American Colleges Bulletin (March, 1943), pp. 50-59. 
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areas outside of these confines. If the United Nations 
are to be truly “united,” there must be courses outside 
those concerned with our own hemisphere and west- 
ern Europe which will encourage the knowledge and 
understanding pertinent to such unity. In the same 
fashion, in order that we might understand our pres- 
ent opponents in the post-war world, it is necessary 
that we have courses giving knowledge and under- 
standing of them. This is pertinent to a future peace 
for all of us. 

To require that American history be studied by 
every student in higher education is to foster a me- 
chanical and meaningless patriotism. Indeed, certain 

riods in our history, if fully taught, will not arouse 
patriotism. But American history if richly and deeply 
taught will not inspire meaningless patriotism. It will 
create tolerance for error and opinion, breadth of 
view, and understanding. This position, of course, 
assumes that the student has been well prepared by a 
survey course in the secondary school. For those who 
emerge ill-equipped from this, I endorse vigorously 
a college survey course in American history. The 
necessity for such a course might well be measured 
by a pre-entrance examination. For students who are 
particularly interested in American history, and who 
possess an adequate background, and for whom a 
survey course would provide no deep enrichment, 
I would suggest a college curriculum including spe- 
cific and rich courses in the field of American his- 
tory. My strong point is that a required survey course 
in American history on the college level is not valid 
as to purpose, and frequently does not provide what 
the superior student desires. To teach history as 
propaganda, as ‘flaming words and heroic deeds,” 
denies the superlative luxury of integrity. History 
should make men free, and men are free when they 
think straight and speak the truth freely. 

Courses should be offered: (1) to develop the 
character and principles of the democratic tradition, 
showing its weaknesses as well as its strength; (2) 
to stress the responsibilities of citizenship; (3) to 
indicate the forces shaping our war and post-war 
society; (4) to make clear the issues of the present 
world conflict; and (5) to fit the needs of students 
in their community. 

Professor Fraser in his book, The College of the 
Future, has well stated that “history as a department 
of knowledge concerns the evolution of all problems 
of common interest in all phases of living as well as 
of all theories, data, and activities pertinent to these 
problems.”> This would integrate current history 
with what is past. The student should be aware that 
this morning’s New York Times is part of the next 
chapter in tomorrow’s history book. Integration and 


* Mowat G. Fraser, The College of the Future: An Appraisal 
of Fundamental Plans and Trends in American Higher Educa- 
ton (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937), p. 282. 


parallels are inviting and illuminating, and the stu- 
dent should see that the agrarian program of the 
Graachi is a parallel in concept to New Deal phi- 
losophy and the former AAA. The point is that 
if history as a liberal art is to be challenged in war- 
time, then it must be made more vital and exciting. 

One of the most promising objectives for the social 
studies is the one set forth by Professor Beard, when 
he stated that the social studies should attempt “to 
develop an even temperament necessary to the preser- 
vation of democracy.’’* No one lives a completely 
normal existence in wartime, and even at best, our 
temperaments are inharmonious with what is stable 
and serene. Yet how essential are stability and se- 
renity of temperament to the most efficient functioning 
of democracy! 

Ill 


It is advantageous to note what some institutions 
of higher learning have accomplished in relation to 
what has been said. The program at Stephens College 
gives every indication of being highly creditable, and 
perhaps is prognostic of post-war education. The 
curriculum is a combination of vocational education 
and technical training combined with a curriculum 
in general education. The vocational education ranges 
from filing and secretarial training to pre-flight and 
flight aeronautics. And the most comforting phase 
of all is that somewhere within that range, the stu- 
dent may study something of the Punic Wars or our 
own Constitutional Convention of 1787 if it is de- 
sired. The Wisconsin Experimental College Plan is 
an attempt to acquaint the student with civilization 
as a living whole. During the freshman year, ancient 
civilization is studied, and during the sophomore 
year, a program in contemporary civilization requires 
a realistic study by the student of his community. It 
is the realistic approach that is a significant contri- 
bution to modern education. At Barnard College, 
Professor Byrnes offers a course which appears most 
valuable. He calls it: ‘“‘De-Isolationized World His- 
tory from the American Standpoint—1500-1942.” 
Its description is as follows: 


Designed to place the United States in the 
world family of nations, the course traces Amer- 
ican roots back to Europe and the Middle Ages, 
studies the continued influence on America of 
the Irish, the Jews, Scandinavians, Negroes, 
Germans and other immigrants. Ignoring un- 
important United States Presidents, it gives 
most study to those Americans who have played 
a world note, e.g., Benjamin Franklin and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Clearly, this is definitely “‘an experiment in his- 


*Charles A. Beard, The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy (Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association, 1937), pp. 77, 118. 
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torical imagination.” I do not know how the ‘“‘unim- 
portant United States Presidents’ would react, but 
I do feel that Professor Byrnes’ course does promise 
every indication of promoting world-mindedness. 
The citizenship course at Syracuse University has 
acquired wide recognition, and the course in com- 
munity problems at Smith College is a further mani- 
festation of the spirit of experimentation and re- 
evaluation invading the college curriculum in history. 
At New York University, Professor McCollum’s 
course on ‘“War Backgrounds and Peace Aims’’’ de- 
serves recognition as an important reflection of this 
spirit and as an achievement in dealing with a vast 
contemporary problem. 

In a period of war, national unity is inevitable. 
It is now essential that this spirit of national unity 
and understanding invade our reconstruction society.* 
To these ends, the curriculums and discussions in 
the social studies should be devoted. The kind of 
history we teach should be global and national, un- 
biased, free from chauvinism, with an analysis and 
appreciation of contemporary problems, and some 
treatment of the local, community setting. As we 
understand each other in community life, so we shall 
understand each other in national and international 


life. 
Our civilization is one in which people as a 
usual thing do not know one another beyond 
superficial levels. Consequently we are con- 
strained, concealed, unconfessed; at best suave 
and smooth and efficient, with an oily ease in 
getting about and dealing with people. But the 
depths of personality are never exposed. Human 
personality cannot grow and flower on such dark 
crypts of social concealment. It must have the 
sunshine and rain of understanding and sym- 
pathy.°® 

History should provide ‘‘the sunshine and rain.” 


IV 


At best and in normal circumstances, our society 
is complex. War adds to the innumerable aspects of 
the pattern of life. In presenting history, the college 
teacher might well imbue the student with: (1) a 
realization of the complexity of society; (2) a de- 
sire to understand it; and (3) the background neces- 
sary for doing so. The student may have gone a long 
way in understanding the intricacies of society, 
largely through a study of history, but he should not 
feel that his college courses in the social studies have 
given him the ultimate in the solution of society’s 


*Dudley Foster McCollum, New York University, School 
of Education, Bulletin (February, 1943), p. 93. 

*I owe this concept to Dr. Myers. Address on American 
General Education, July 28, 1943, New York University. 

*W. M. Horton, and H. N. Wieman, The Growth of Re- 
ligion (Chicago: Willets, Clark and Company, 1938), p. 309. 


— 


ills. The nature of history is like that of life itse|f— 
everlasting. The teacher by a continued study and 
analysis of data can impart to the student something 
of the spirit of a continued search for understar ling. 

In presenting our history, we might strive to make 
it more exciting by making it more graphic and real- 
istic. The fact that Columbus’ eyes were blue, rather 
than gray or brown, is not of major historical im- 
portance, but it can serve to make Columbus as a 
personality more real. Moreover, a presentation of 
the problems of the historian in acquiring and 
evaluating his material should be of infinite value in 
stirring the appreciation of the student. We might 
further stimulate and caution with the admonition 
of Carl Becker, who said: “You can’t predict the 
future by studying the past, but you can anticipate it.” 

There is no place for cynicism in the presentation 
of history. Offering history with an invidious attack 
upon its players and settings can be of detriment to 
society. For every Daniel Drew (and even he com- 
pensated to some degree for his sins of omission 
and commission!) there were and are scrupulous, 
diligent, and progressive Americans bearing eloquent 
testimony to our rich heritage. 


V 


It is perhaps a platitude to say that in any era the 
social studies can be of essential worth for a com- 
prehension of society. It is certainly more of a truism 
to state that in a society at war, they can be of much 
greater worth. 

One of the directing assumptions of the discussion 
at the session on higher education of the New York 
University Institute on Educational Reconstruction 
was that since the universities are being drawn in- 
creasingly into the war effort, the flavor of democracy 
should pervade the entire curriculum.’® Obviously 
the social studies are prominently qualified to dis- 
seminate some of the flavoring. Attention might well 
be dedicated to democracy in theory and democracy 
in practice, with all the ramifications involved in 
that viewpoint. A complete and thorough analysis 
of democracy, including the rise and growth of the 
democratic tradition, the diversity of a democratic 
society and an appreciation of democracy not as the 
perfect form of government, but as a form of gov- 
ernment capable of giving the greatest good to the 
greatest number, is of importance in a society faced 
with momentous issues of reconstruction—issues 1n- 
volving problems of family life, crime, consumer 
difficulties, unemployment, labor questions, peace 
settlements, and all manner of adjustment to a peace- 
time economy. 


The International Education Office would be 


*® Sidney Hook, ‘Function of Higher Education in Post- 
War Reconstruction,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XVI 
(September 1942). 
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highly commended in its efforts to promote the 
democratic ideal of equality in educational oppor- 
tunity for all people. Democracy should be taught 
and practiced as equality of opportunity and as “an 
ethical experience in human relationships.’’** While 
some might consider it as carrying the democratic 
tradition too far, or as an excessive manifestation of 
the missionary spirit, it has been suggested that stu- 
dents in the non-democratic countries be invited to 
study, tuition free, in the United States. If this is 
unsound in principle and practice, it is an effort 
on the part of the American college to commend the 
democratic philosophy to youth. In the final analysis, 
it is in the practice of democracy that its widest and 
most positive influence may be felt. 

For the purpose of attempting to understand a 
society which daily grows more complex under the 
impact of war, history is of major importance. This 
is not to support any “ivory tower” pattern of learn- 
ing. Collegiate social studies should ‘‘derive their 
purpose from man in his contemporary world and 
draw upon history and contemporary events for 
source material.”’'* Thus, the recently-planned efforts 
of a group of New York City College students, 
under faculty guidance, to interview personalities 
connected with the Harlem disturbances, is definitely 
of this world. 

If post-war society is to be any better than that 
which preceded it, tolerance must be a characteristic 
of our world—tolerance of race and ideologies. Edu- 
cation which perverts to dangerous ends is a great 
detriment. An International Textbook Commission 
might be created, so that nations will avoid teaching 
misconceptions about each other and avoid needless 
injury to each other.’* How utterly essential that is 
for post-war society! For a mental outlook character- 
ized by tolerance, proposals ranging from student 
discussions on reconstruction and international sem- 
inars pertinent to global thinking, to the establish- 
ment of lend-lease funds for the rehabilitation of 
higher education and government aid for the execu- 
tion of these proposals have been recommended.’* 
Student body discussions relative to post-war prob- 
lems are being conducted to a rather wide extent 
today. Certainly, international seminars should pro- 
mote deeper appreciation and understanding of other 
cultures. Relative to financial assistance, the position 
of the government toward higher education is dubi- 
ous. The government has shown itself to be parsi- 
Monious in its support of education. Enlightened 
educators would welcome a change of heart in this 
fespect. 

™ Stewart G. Cole, Liberal Education in a Democracy: A 
Charter for the American College, pp. 144-145. 

“ lbid., pp. 160-161. 


“T owe this concept to Dr. Myers. 


_ “New York University Institute on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, 


One of the most appealing aspects of history is 
its capacity for giving perspective. History is prac- 
tical to the degree that it does grant this ability to 
see a phase in all its ramifications, and to possess a 
far-reaching mental view. History must be practical. 
And history is practical and does provide perspective 
to the extent that it is philosophical.* Indeed, Vol- 
taire—that exclamation point of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—would have only philosophers write history. 
History reveals the behavior of people. When the 
ideas, the central meaning, and the philosophy be- 
hind behavior are made to stand out, are examined, 
evaluated and integrated with other ideas, we have 
a unified whole; this would enable us to get a total 
view and perspective. That quality would be very 
comforting in these trying times, for if we possessed 
it we would not be inclined to be unduly overcome 
by contemporary circumstances. 

The evils of regimentation, the subordination of 
the individual, and the materialism which character- 
ize the machine age afe not so very remote from 
the evils of the medieval period when the individual 
was subjected to a rigorous and very harsh life. There 
were revolutionary changes in the world long before 
our highly mechanized aerial warfare. There was 
chicanery in the world long before the American 
marines appeared on Bataan. Unfortunately, there 
was cfuelty in the world long before the Germans 
entered Poland. Consider the treatment of Darius 
by Alexander, and it is “safe to say that Joan of Arc 
did not die of old age.’** Enough of parallels! They 
are dangerous and can be carried too far. The point 
is that a philosophical coloring of history to give 
perspective can make us less perplexed in a rather 
perplexing world. 

One of the most impressive and eloquent pleas 
for the maintenance of liberal education in a society 
at war has been made by Mr. Willkie. In his mind, 
it is a “historical truism that the greatest civilizations 
of history have been the best educated civilizations.’’** 
The Greeks promoted a great civilization not only 
because they were good navigators, which they were; 
nor good architects, which they also were, but be- 
cause they ‘‘revered the arts and enjoyed knowledge.” 
It is comforting indeed to have a man outside the 
field of education make so fluent a statement on be- 
half of the humanities. 


VI 


Much of what has been said is indicative of the 
position of history in the post-war period. I have 
read the ambitious statement of wartime policy 


** Charles Arthur Lynch, ‘Perspective Through the Humani- 
ties,"’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin (March, 1943), 
pp. 45-49. 

“Ibid, pp. 45-49, 

* Wendell L. Willkie, “Liberal Arts Education,” Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin (March, 1943), pp. 5-12. 
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adopted by the National Council for the Social 
Studies.1* The report, termed, “The Social Studies 
Mobilize for Victory,” contains some meritorious 
features. It is the task of the social studies teacher 
to determine for himself those phases of the program 
which he can successfully undertake. Certain it is 
that the history teacher, particularly in college, must 
make use of the experiences and maturity of those 
who return from the war. In addition, he must do 
his part to strengthen morale, mitigate racial hos- 
tility, educate for distinguished citizenship and pro- 
mote international thinking. Moreover, as I view it, 
a kind of academic compromise is desired between 
vocational subjects and the humanities. History, 
along with the remaining social studies, must find its 
niche in a curriculum, permitting a combination of 
technical subjects and the liberal arts. 

Finally, the phrase “search for truth’ must come 
down to earth out of the fleecy clouds of ethereal 
suggestion and be translated into its better under- 
stood equivalent, “search for reality.” This is of 
paramount significance. 


Certainly the first requisite in a fight for sur- 


vival in a free world is that we should open our 


_ ™"The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory,” Social Educa- 
tion VII (January, 1943), pp. 3-10. Also published separately. 


minds, rechannel our thinking, and make men- 
tal effort to become understanding of the world 
in which we live rather than to dream of a 
make-believe world which only our imagination 
has devised. . . . America should utilize its 
might for a realistic establishment of a brave, 
clean world wherein within the limits of the 
common good, all men of whatever race or 
whatever color would be free to live their own 
lives, to think their own thoughts, and to dream 
their own dreams, unharried by circumstance 
and uninterfered with by their fellow men. 


Such might be the challenging goals of a social 
studies program in a wartime and post-war society. 

He who would confidently appraise post-war edu- 
cation is assuming an audacious task. Rather let our 
thinking progress as follows: In post-war society, 
permit education to be a combination of technical 
skill and a comprehension and appreciation of the 
humanities—permit history, with its manifold story 
of past experience, to illuminate the present with 
understanding, tolerance and perspective. Then the 
peace we hope for will have a far better chance to 
endure. 


7” Ernest Martin Hopkins, “Our Fight for Survival in a 
Free World,” 11th Annual Forum on Current Problems, Neu 
York Herald-Tribune, November 16, 1942. 


General Douglas MacArthur 


JOHN R. CRAF 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


Douglas MacArthur's fame as a military leader is 
without precedent. First in his class at West Point, 
the youngest American general in World War I, and 
the youngest Chief of Staff, he is known in every 
corner of the world. Organizer of the Philippine 
Island defenses in World War II and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Southwest Pacific Forces, he is idol- 
ized by all as a ‘‘soldier’s soldier.” 

His fighting qualities have earned him decorations 
from the Philippine Commonwealth, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Mexico, Ecuador, and the United 
States. He holds the Distinguished Service Medal 
with oak leaf cluster, the Distinguished Service Cross 
with oak leaf cluster, the Purple Heart with oak leaf 
cluster, and the Silver Star with six oak leaf clusters. 

From January 26, 1880, when he was born in 
Arkansas, Douglas MacArthur was destined to be a 
soldier and a great one. His father, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Arthur MacArthur, gained fame in the Civil 
War as the “Boy colonel.’ Enlisting at sixteen, 


Arthur MacArthur received his colonelcy at the age 
of twenty after personally leading his men in the 
Battles of Stone River, Resaca, Adairsville, New 
Hope, Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach Tree 
Creek, Jonesboro, and Lovejoy’s Station. 

At the conclusion of the Civil War, Arthur Mac- 
Arthur received a commission as second lieutenant 
in the regular Army and subsequently married May 
Pickney Hardy at the Hardy mansion near Norfolk, 
Virginia, on May 19, 1875, after courting her at New 
Orleans during the winter of 1874. Of this union, 
three children were born: Arthur MacArthur, Jr. on 
August 1, 1876, Malcolm MacArthur on October 17, 
1878—both in Norfolk, and Douglas MacArthur 
born in Arkansas on January 26, 1880. Malcolm died 
in 1883 and Arthur Jr. died in 1923 after a distin- 
guished career in the United States Navy. 

The childhood of young Douglas MacArthur was 
spent at far-flung army posts on the frontier of 
America. Indian scouts, dashing cavalrymen, and 
plainsmen were among his acquaintances. Buffalo 
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Bill of frontier fame knew the MacArthurs and 
young Douglas often sat at home and listened to the 
stories of encounters with the Indians, of dangers of 
the border towns, and of adventures beyond the fron- 
tier posts. 

By the time Douglas MacArthur had attained the 
age of six, he was a much traveled young man. Fort 
Wingate and Fort Seldon in New Mexico were his 
home while Arthur MacArthur was fighting the 
Indians of the Southwest. 

The war with Spain took Arthur MacArthur to 
the Philippine Islands in 1898. On June 27 of that 
year he sailed from San Francisco for the Far East 
with 4,700 troops as America had decided, in the 
words of the famous Mr. Dooley, “to give the Fili- 
pinos a measure of freedom . . . when they'll stand 
still long enough to be measured.” The Philippine 
undertaking was an arduous campaign, one that de- 
manded all the skill, daring, and cunning of Indian 
fighting. After the Spanish surrendered, the Filipino 
insurrectionists under Aguinaldo put up a bitter re- 
sistance against American troops for many months. 
Finally Aguinaldo was captured by a brilliantly con- 
ceived and executed plan drawn by Arthur Mac- 
Arthur and General Frederick Funston. Admiral 
Remey, commander of the American Asiatic fleet, 
after receiving confidential instructions from Mac- 
Arthur transported a small detachment of American 
troops to Palana on the Island of Luzon near where 
Aguinaldo maintained a hideout. Posing as friendly 
Spaniards, Funston and his companions penetrated 
the mountain fastness of Aguinaldo’s hideout, and 
after weeks of skillful maneuvering captured and 
returned the Filipino leader to Arthur MacArthur's 
headquarters at Manila. After restoring peaceful con- 
ditions in the Islands, General Arthur MacArthur 
was appointed military governor on May 5, 1900. 

In the meantime, Douglas MacArthur had set his 
mind upon a military career and was determined to 
follow his father’s footsteps. Physically perfect from 
the rigorous life at army posts throughout America 
and with an excellent educational background and 
understanding obtained through travel and from 
study, Douglas entered West Texas Military Acad- 
emy at sixteen. Here as an all-around athlete and as 
an outstanding student he began to lay the ground- 
work of a distinguished career. An excellent horse- 
man and sharpshooter and exponent of the rugged 
life of the West, MacArthur was equally at home in 
the classroom or at any social function. 

General Arthur MacArthur’s home at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was the site of many reunions between 
Douglas and his mother while his father was fight- 
ing in the Philippines. It was from Wisconsin that 
Douglas obtained his appointment to West Point, 
the Milwaukee Journal of June 7, 1898 reporting 
that “Douglas MacArthur, appointed to West Point 


from Wisconsin, won first place in the examination 
with the remarkable grade of 931/; per cent against 
the next highest of 77.9 per cent. His address was 
given as the Plankinton House where he is living 
with his mother during his father’s absence in the 
wars, 

At the age of nineteen, Douglas MacArthur en- 
tered West Point. Here high above the stately Hud- 
son’s majestic banks rise the towers of the United 
States Military Academy and on June 13, 1899 Mac- 
Arthur inscribed in the register of the administration 
building, “Born: Little Rock, Arkansas. Little Rock 
Barracks, Pulaski Co. Schools: 3 yrs. Public School; 
2 yrs. private school; 4 years normal school; 2 yrs. 
private study; 3 months special preparation for ad- 
mission to West Point.” 

The life at West Point, with its strenuous routine 
and difficult curriculum, challenged MacArthur. 
Raised on the western plains, a son of army parents, 
and a brilliant student at the West Texas Military 
Academy, West Point’s challenge was met with en- 
thusiasm. 

During MacArthur’s first year at the Military 
Academy he ran a close race for plebe academic 
honors with Ulysses S. Grant, III, grandson of the 
famous Civil War general. Douglas finally won the 
Order of General Merit for the first year’s work by 
leading in English, mathematics, drill regulations, 
and service of security and information. 

An athlete, MacArthur participated in all forms 
of athletics and played left field on the Military 
Academy baseball team during 1901 and 1902 and 
continued in the meantime to achieve an outstanding 
academic record. 

MacArthur's classmates at the academy included 
many men who have fought and are fighting on the 
far-flung battlefronts of World War II. Cadet Hugh 
S. Johnson, later a general and outstanding figure 
in national affairs, was one of Douglas MacArthur's 
classmates and one of his chief competitors for the 
top scholastic honors. 

The years passed rapidly at West Point for young 
MacArthur and on June 11, 1903 he was graduated 
from West Point in the presence of his father, Gen- 
eral Arthur MacArthur, after attaining the highest 
scholastic record achieved by any cadet in twenty-five 
years. Three months after graduation and assigned 
to the Corps of Engineers, MacArthur departed for 
the Philippine Islands. 

In the fall of 1903, MacArthur received his first 
baptism of fire while serving with the Corps of En- 
gineers on Guimaras Island. As shots rang out, the 
lieutenant’s hat flew into the air and Douglas Mac- 


‘Arthur hit the dirt. Contemplating on the narrow 


escape of his commanding officer, the first sergeant 
of the company remarked: “With the lieutenant’s 
kind permission, may I remark that the rest of the 
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lieutenant’s life is on velvet.” 

The Filipino insurrection having subsided, the 
War Department turned its attention to the Russo- 
Japanese War in the Far East. Competent observers, 
needed to relay important information to American 
military authorities, were selected for duty in the 
Orient and the honor fell to General Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, his son, First Lieutenant Douglas MacArthur 
and Captain John J. Pershing. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, the first 
attempt by Japan to establish herself as the dominant 
power in the Far East, provided young Pershing and 
MacArthur with experiences of inestimable value. 
Here Douglas MacArthur learned to know the Jap- 
anese soldier, his tricks, his ambitions, and his will- 
ingness to die for his Emperor. 

At the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, the 
MacArthurs visited Java, the Malay States, Ceylon, 
and India and talked with the military and civil 
leaders of those countries. President Theodore Roose- 
velt, always an admirer of the fighting MacArthurs, 
promoted Arthur MacArthur to Lieutenant General 
in 1906 and appointed Douglas MacArthur to assist 
at the White House in military affairs. 

Six years later, General Arthur MacArthur 
dropped dead on the night of September 5, 1912, 
while speaking at a reunion in Milwaukee of the 
24th Wisconsin Regiment of Civil War fame. Doug- 
las and his brother Arthur Jr. were called to attend 
the funeral of their father. Returning to their duties 
with the Army and Navy respectively, Douglas soon 
saw service on the Mexican border. Secretary of War 
Baker appointed him Chief of Staff of the 42nd 
Division with the rank of full colonel at the out- 
break of the World War. The division, soon nick- 
named the ‘“‘Rainbow Division’”’ because its men were 
assembled from twenty-six states and the District of 
Columbia, garrisoned at Camp Mill, Long Island 
and embarked for France on October 18, 1917. 

The “Rainbow Division” under the command of 
General Mann entered combat duty in February, 
1918, at Baccarat, France, and with only short infre- 
quent respites remained in the fighting zone until 
the end of the war. After the battle of Rechicourt, 
France, in March, 1918, where he led his men in 
numerous assaults, MacArthur was gassed but re- 
fused to enter a hospital. Promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral on June 26, 1918, Douglas MacArthur, always 
a fighting and fearless leader, participated with the 
‘Rainbow Division” in the Champagne-Marne de- 
fensive, the Aisne-Marne offensive, and the St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives. 

A famous general at thirty-eight, MacArthur re- 
turned home in 1919 and was assigned immediately 
by the War Department as Superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. 

As the youngest officer ever appointed to command 


the United States Military Academy, General Mac. 
Arthur plunged into his new work with a vigor and 
determination. Convinced that nations could not live 
at peace over long periods of time, MacArthur as- 
sumed his duties stating: “My assumption of the 
command of the United States Military Academy 
synchronized with the ending of an epoch in the life 
of this institution. With the termination of the 
World War the mission of West Point at once 
became the preparation of officer personnel for the 
next possible future War... .” 

Liberalizing the curriculum, MacArthur inaugu- 
rated the Departments of Government, History, Eng- 
lish, and Economics, expanded and encouraged the 
athletic program, and advocated the continued study 
of new methods of warfare. Discipline was in some 
respects relaxed, yet each cadet continued to be care- 
fully supervised. MacArthur’s own principles as su- 
perintendent summarized by himself were: ‘To hold 
fast to those policies typified in the motto of the 
Academy—Duty-Honor-Country, to cling to thor- 
oughness as to a lodestar, to continue to inculcate the 
habit of industry, to implant as of old the gospel of 
cleanliness— to be clean, to live clean, and to think 
clean—and yet to introduce a new atmosphere of 
liberalization in doing away with provincialism.” 

MacArthur left West Point in 1922 for service in 
the Philippines and remained there until 1925 when 
he returned to take command of the 4th Corps Area 
at Atlanta and later the 3rd Corps Area at Baltimore. 

The American Olympic Committee appointed the 
general, an ardent sportsman and keen competitor, 
as President of the American Olympic Team in 1928. 
He took command of the American team at Amster- 
dam, Holland, in the summer of 1928, and his ath- 
letes returned with many honors and championships. 

In command of the Philippine Department from 
September, 1928, to September 19, 1930, General 
MacArthur returned to America to assume command 
of the Ninth Corps Area until October 30, 1930. 
when President Herbert Hoover appointed him Chief 
of Staff. As the youngest man ever to hold that posi- 
tion, Major General Douglas MacArthur soon en- 
countered a reticent Congress, reluctant to expend 
money for the training of men and purchase of 
equipment. During 1931-1932, the Chief of Staff 
traveled in Europe studying and inspecting European 
armies, renewing his friendship with his many ac- 
quaintances, and mastering plans of other armies. 
Foreseeing the possibilities of war particularly in the 
Orient, MacArthur pleaded and fought with Con- 
gress for funds which were generally not forthcoming. 

During 1932, with the nation in the throes of 3 
most serious and extended depression, the federal 
government called upon the Chief of Staff to remove 
the “Bonus Army” from Washington. The ‘Bonus 
Army” consisted of World War I veterans, the mx 
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jority of whom were without employment and who 
insisted their demands for additional compensation 
for fighting for their country during 1917-18 be 
met. The group, several thousand in number after 
journeying from many states in the union, encamped 
in Washington and stubbornly refused to move. 
President Hoover, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, at last directed MacArthur to break up the 
encampment which he did without loss of life. The 
task was particularly distasteful for the young Chief 
of Staff, for many of his former fighting comrades 
were members of the “Bonus Army.” 

In November, 1934, General MacArthur’s four- 
year tour of duty as Chief of Staff terminated and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt continued him in 
office, an event without precedent. The year follow- 
ing MacArthur left Washington to return to the 
Philippine Islands to assist President Manuel Quezon 
in building up the defenses of the islands which by 
statute were to become free and independent in 1945. 

Realizing as did his famous father and General 
Pershing that the Philippines would figure heavily 
in World War II, MacArthur plunged into his duties 
in far-away Manila with zest and a knowledge born 
of experience. A significant step was taken in 1937, 
when President Quezon, acknowledging the necessity 
of building a strong army, honored MacArthur with 
the rank of Field Marshal. Faced with an enormous 
task and within full view of gathering war clouds, 
the Field Marshal hastened the island defenses, 
strove mightily to train his Filipino army, and con- 
stantly conferred with leaders of friendly countries 
in the Orient. 

On July 26, 1941, MacArthur was given the rank 
of Lieutenant General in the United States Army and 
placed in command of the combined forces of the 
American Army in the Philippines and the Philip- 






pine Army. With headquarters in Manila, he con- 
stantly strove for perfection in the training of his 
army and here he studied and followed with great 
interest reports of the progress of the war in Europe. 

While Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura and En- 
voy Saburo Kurusu insisted that Japanese intentions 
were strictly peaceful, the Far Eastern nation planned 
for war and on December 7, 1941, struck without 
notice at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. Guam, Wake 
Island, and Midway were attacked and four hours 
after the attack at Pearl Harbor, the Japanese struck 
at Clark Field located sixty-five miles north of Ma- 
nila. Davao on the island of Mindanao, Aparri on 
Luzon, Tarlac, Baguio, and Cavite were hit by the 
bombers of Japan. 

The Philippine people, shocked by the outrageous 
attacks, quickly rallied under Quezon and Mac- 
Arthur but under crushing pressure from greatly 
superior numbers, the Filipino and American army 
withdrew under prearranged plans to the Bataan 
Peninsula on Luzon Island. 

The epic stand on Bataan and at Corregidor is now 
history. Fighting against greatly superior numbers, 
with a dwindling food supply, and plagued by ma- 
laria and dysentery, the American-Filipino forces 
capitulated on April 9, 1942. The gallant fight on 
Bataan and at Corregidor proved of great tactical 
importance, however, for it immeasurably delayed the 
Japanese and their plans of conquest and permitted 
Australia and India to strengthen their defenses. 

While the American-Filipino forces were making 
their magnificent stand on Bataan, President Roose- 
velt ordered MacArthur to proceed to Australia to 
command the tasks forces in the Southwest Pacific. 
Under the leadership of this great strategist, the 
offensive to annihilate the Japanese Army and Navy 
is already under way. 


Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 


JACKSONIAN “DEMOCRACY”? 


Two important changes occurred in the political- 
economic life of New England, 1815-1850. One, 
well recognized, was the transformation of New 
England from a mercantile community to a banking- 
tailroad-manufacturing center. This brought a shift 
from free trade to a support of the protective tariff. 
Not so well known is the rise of a strong Jacksonian 


* Arthur B. Darling, “Jacksonian Democracy in Massachu- 
setts, 1824-1848," American Historical Review, XXIX (January, 
1924), 271-287. 
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Democratic party which for years polled about 35 
per cent of the vote and elected several governors. 
However, no more than in Tennessee, as a previous 
article has shown, this party did not champion dem- 
ocratic reforms for the common man to any great 
extent. It was essentially a rural party joined by fish- 
ermen and the poorer classes in general. 

Sons of Anti-Federalist fathers, old Jeffersonian 
Republicans supported the Jacksonian party too. 
Idealists of the younger generation appealed to by 
the glamour of theoretical democracy, also contributed 
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to the membership. The historian, George Bancroft, 
though a conservative, becoming influenced by his 
studies in German universities, was a leader of this 
element. Religious elements influenced by Tran- 
scendentalism became Democrats. Most of the Demo- 
cratic leaders were Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Methodists educated at Brown University. These 
religious groups naturally carried their enthusiasm 
for correction of moral errors over to political prac- 
tices against the established social and economic 
order. 

While the National Republican Party and its suc- 
cessor, the Whigs, drew support from the Unitarians, 
financiers, shipowners, merchants, manufacturers, 
shopkeepers and native laborers, the Democratic 
party contained small merchants and bankers, the 
rural elements not dominated by the squires, and 
seafaring men with no capital invested in merchant- 
men and whalers, and new immigrants. 

The farming class of western and southern coun- 
ties, as state government statistics show, was the 
backbone of the Democratic party. That they lived 
on marginal lands and found living hard probably 
conditioned them in discontent and in politics. As 
an exception, it may be noted that the rich Middle- 
sex farmers near Boston also were Democratic, prob- 
ably due to an antagonism to the city. Western county 
farmers were sufferers in the Boston market owing 
to foodstuffs brought in from the West over the 
Western Railroad. This grievance was accentuated 
by the fact that the Whig administration had ex- 
tended the credit of the state to aid private owners 
of the railroad. The farmers’ taxes helped pay the 
interest on these state bonds. 

The Democratic party found support in the fisher- 
men of Gloucester, Marblehead and Cape Cod who, 
envious of the wealthy merchants, naturally sup- 
ported the party. Irish immigrants who had fled from 
the oppression of their homeland sought protection 
under the Democrats who, vocally at least, attacked 
the Massachusetts aristocracy of merchants and manu- 
facturers. As they were poverty-stricken and soon 
driven to the jails, poorhouses and asylums they had 
additional reasons for favoring the Democrats, self- 
proclaimed champions of the poor. Then as Irish 
laborers, opposed by native Whig labor, they could 
not easily make political fellowship with that party. 

Lynn, in the old Essex County Junto of the Fed- 
eralist merchants, was attracted to the Democrats by 
Anti-Masonic propaganda attacking the disappear- 
ance of William Morgan and the Masonic alliance 
with conservative businessmen. Middlesex went 
Democratic owing to its protest of paying tolls on 
their produce to private owners of the Charles River 
Bridge. Anti-Masonic feeling broke down the Whig 
lines in Plymouth, Fall River and Cape Cod and 
increased the Democratic vote. In Hampshire and 
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Franklin counties the new Workingmen’s party, 
based on rural elements, soon joined the Democratic 
party. 

In Boston and Middlesex agitation for a free 
bridge led to an organization of that name which 
soon joined the Democratic party. The Anti-Masonic 
movement after 1834 associated itself with the 
Democrats, contrary to what happened in New York 
and Pennsylvania where it joined the Whigs. The 
controversy over the Second United States Bank also 
played its part in fusing various political > ae ats 
and bringing them into the Democratic ranks. Anti- 
Masons and Workingmen joined with the et rats 
in that attack and supported the party. In this in- 
stance they supported the idea of government con- 
trol of currency and finance and later supported Van 
Buren’s sub-treasury system. 

The Democrats of Massachusetts opposed the prin- 
ciple of protection for manufacturers. Either they had 
little capital for manufacturing or what they had was 
tied-up in mercantile enterprises. Rural Democrats 
supported the southern planters’ contention that the 
tariff was injurious to agricultural producers. Rural 
Democrats of orthodox faiths prone to sympathize 
with moral crusades: urged temperance reform, but 
when a Whig governor, Edward Everett, signed the 
bill preventing the sale of liquor in quantities less 
than fifteen gallons, considered a discrimination 
against the common man, a reaction took place, gain- 
ing the governorship for a Democrat, a former presi- 
dent of the temperance society pledged to abolish 
the law. 

Irish Catholic laborers were opposed by Whigs on 
grounds of their competition and their religion. At- 
tacks by Whigs on the Ursuline Convent in 1834 
and the Broad Street riot of 1837, plus hostility to 
the propaganda of the Native American Movement, 
and propaganda that Jackson was Irish, drew many 
from Whig sources as state election returns indicate, 
and from the Irish immigrants. 

Workingmen party members joined with the 
Democrats when the latter supported their demand 
for a ten hour working day and publicly sympathized 
with working class aspirations by declaring a shorter 
day would socially benefit the individual laborer, 
This support was counterbalanced among other rural 
elements by the retrenchment of state finance and 
restriction of railroad building through state credit 
by the Democratic administration of 1840 and 1843. 
Whig military support to help crush the Rhode 
Island Dorr Rebellion of 1842, plus their conserva- 
tive opposition to suffrage increase in general, added 
to Democratic credit and in 1843 their candidate, 
Morton, was again elected governor. 

The slavery issue broke party lines and drove many 
“Young Whigs” and radical Democrats (Barnburn- 
ers) into the new Free Soil movement. There were 
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two factions in the Democratic party, the conservative 
urban and the radical country groups. In general, the 
Whigs were an urban party and the Democrats a 
rural one. After 1848 the rural Whigs and Demo- 
crats supported the Free Soil movement. Other fac- 
tors after the Civil War made rural Massachusetts 
Republican and Boston and other urban centers Dem- 
ocratic. Thus Darling, while showing the strength 
and source of the Democratic party, does not show 
that it was really democratic, espousing any reform 
to any great extent, as the following article will 
indicate. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S PARTY IN MASSACHUSETTS? 


Despite the inference that early researchers drew 
from its name, the Workingmen’s party in Massa- 
chusetts in the early nineteenth century was not en- 
tirely an urban industrial party. Its chief membership 
and voting strength came from rural communities, 
chiefly in the interior and western parts of the state. 
In the 1833 gubernatorial election the party polled 
3.459 votes, of which Boston contributed 519, or 
one-seventh, while the western agricultural county 
of Hampshire polled 727. The agricultural counties 
of the Connecticut Valley cast 1,484 of the total 
votes, which accounted for local victories in ten 
towns of the state, six of which were western. 

There was no large urban working class in the 
thirties as the Industrial Revolution was only be- 
ginning to gather momentum. Farmers, carpenters, 
masons, ship-caulkers and laborers protested, how- 
ever, against the customary twelve-hour working day. 
They demanded education and leisure for themselves 
and their children to provide an opportunity for the 
improvement of their social status. These elements 
held a convention at Boston in 1832 at which the 
Association of Farmers, Mechanics and other Work- 
ingmen was formed. Delegates attended from Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. However, no delegates 
from the Merrimac, Connecticut, factories accepted 
the invitation to the convention. 

Urban labor was not prominent as it was not yet 
a distinct class with pronounced grievances. Fall 
River had but twenty-two companies engaged in cot- 
ton and iron manufacture, and their total capital and 
inventory was little more than $1,000,000, em- 
ploying about 700 men and boys and a similar num- 
ber of women in a town of 4,000. In the western 
Berkshires, at Dalton, the paper mills had an in- 
vestment of $35,000, while at Lee there were ten 
mills of $106,000 capital. In Pittsfield the woolen 
mills with an investment of $335,000 employed 134 
men and boys and ninety-five women. The Connecti- 
cut Valley and three counties north and west of 


*Arthur B. Darling, “The Workingmen’s Party in Massa- 
chusetts, 1833-1834,’ American Historical Review, XXIX 
(October, 1923), 81-86. 


Boston were similarly developed, but companies of 
more than $100,000 capital and employing more 
than 100 men were rare. Only at Waltham and 
Lowell was there much industrialization. The cap- 
ital of their companies was close to $1,000,000 each 
and their employees averaged over 500. Lowell's 
transformation is reflected in the growth from 6,474 
in 1830 to 20,796 in 1840. But early there was no 
distinct laboring class to respond to the appeal of 
the farmers who voiced a suspicion of urban capital- 
ists common among all plain country folk. 

The party was rural and agrarian joined by a few 
mechanics, carpenters, masons and ship-caulkers of 
the eastern cities. This rural party was the radical 
wing of the Democratic party, itself primarily a 
country party opposed to wealthier conservative ele- 
ments, both rural and urban, led by Daniel Webster 
of the Whig party. In 1833-34 the Workingmen 
seceded from the Democratic party, nominating for 
governor, Samuel C. Allen, of Northfield in the 
Connecticut Valley, a graduate of Dartmouth and a 
former Congregational minister. Support for him is 
indicative of rural hostility to the Boston bankers 
who had bought up a local bankrupt concern of Ware 
in Hampshire County. Allen received 727 votes in 
1833 in Hampshire but none in Ware, newly pene- 
trated by industrialism. At Fall River, Bristol Coun- 
ty, slightly more industrialized, Allen received only 
48 votes, while polling 312 from the rural districts 
of the county. In 1834 Allen received 2,606 votes 
chiefly from Hampshire, Franklin, Bristol and Mid- 
dlesex. In Fall River, in 1834, he polled only six 
while getting 306 in the county. Taunton, with 6,000 
population and cotton industries of $694,000 cap- 
italization, employing a little more than 1,000 men, 
boys and women, gave Allen forty-one votes in 1833 
and seventy in 1834. 

A comparison of the elections of 1834 and 1835 
in the towns with the largest significant Working- 
men’s vote shows that they were re-absorbed into the 
Democratic party. Allen, in 1837, sought a position 
in the Democratic organization, while Thompson the 
party’s candidate for Lieutenant Governor had joined 
the Democrats earlier. Democratic promises, aping 
some of the Workingmen’s platform planks, also 
attracted followers from the Workingmen, although 
the plank for a ten-hour day was the only one cham- 
pioned, albeit reluctantly, by the Democrats. Obvi- 
ously as these two articles by Darling show, if the 
Jacksonian party was a significant champion of the 
social grievances of the poorer man, there would have 
been no need at the height of its power for any new 
party espousing the grievances of the common man. 
The Democratic party was such in name only. Any 
social amelioration that occurred in Jackson’s time, 
was coincidental and not because of him, or his party, 
as Abernethy has also shown for the Southwest. 
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Democracy Demands Debate 


JOHN E. Horrocks 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
y 


During the past several years the democratic prin- 
ciple in human intercourse has been shaken to its 
very foundations. At such a time it behooves the 
schools of a democratic nation militantly to assure 
themselves that their products will be vigorous and 
able citizens under the system of ideals for which 
our country stands. This is a cooperative task of 
every element, both curricular and extra-curricular, 
that the school provides. It is far too important to be 
left as the function of any segment or group of seg- 
ments of the curriculum. This great objective, per- 
haps the major one for our modern schools, tran- 
scends even the demands of subject matter retention. 

Debate offers an exceptional opportunity to pro- 
mote this point of view. There are, among others, 
nine characteristics, which a participating and useful 
student should possess. First is the ability to carry on 
a pointed, reasoned, and reasonable discussion with 
one’s fellows, particularly in informal groups. Second 
is the ability to listen to a discussion or a speaker, 
to analyze and get the main points of the discussion, 
and to arrive at, or to withhold, a decision on the 
basis of facts and common sense. Third is the ability 
to recognize propaganda in whatever guise or in 
whatever environment it may occur. Fourth is the 
ability to look up facts and to synthesize them so that 
true and practical conclusions may be arrived at. 
Fifth is the ability to work cooperatively with a 
group, to submerge oneself for the common good, 
to bear criticism gracefully, and to accept responsi- 
bility. Sixth is the acceptance of a sportsmanlike 
attitude toward one’s opponents and a willingness 
to recognize, though not necessarily to accept, their 
point of view. Seventh is the ability where future 
leaders are concerned, to talk gracefully and per- 
suasively before groups. Eighth is the reaction of 
being interested in and knowing something about 
the current happenings of the day. Ninth is the 
ability to apply oneself to a difficult and oftentimes 
disagreeable task that must be done. These, it is 
believed, are some of the attributes of one who 
would be a good citizen. 

Children, of course, do differ, and the fact of 
individual differences makes full realization of these 
aims an impossibility with many. But, an attempt may 
be made with almost any boy and girl and some 
progress may result. There is far too much un- 
founded fatalism among many teachers that it is 
impossible to progress with the less intellectual. We 
tend to forget that when even a small amount of 
progress is achieved we are just that much better off. 


Now is as good a time as any, in fact a better time, 
to make an attempt, lest we too “miss the bus.” 
Any curriculum which is set up with the above 
objectives in mind is faced with the problem of 
practical classroom techniques which will serve three 
purposes. The first is to get the subject matter across. 
Second, the technique should be made a teaching 
device in and of itself, entirely separate from the 
subject matter for which it is acting as a vehicle. 













































































ROUND TABLE SEATING ARRANGEMENT WHEN 
FixeED DEsKs ARE USED 


Finally, the technique should inspire interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of the pupils. 

The round table is one of the best of all techniques 
to gain the foregoing objectives. A round table is 
composed of five or more pupils, each of whom inde- 
pendently looks up material on a definite topic and 
makes a list of several important points that he feels 
should be brought out in any intelligent conversation 
on that topic. He jots them down on a sheet of paper. 
At no time do the members of the round table get 
together to talk over their topic. On the day the 
round table is to be given the participants assemble 
informally in front of the class. If chairs and a table 
are available they sit around the table. If only fixed 
desks are available, nine or more seats near the front 
of the room are vacated and they sit in those facing 
each other, with the middle seat vacant and acting as 
an imaginary table. This may be achieved by having 
the pupils in the outside rows sit sideways in theit 
seats with their feet in the aisle. The ingenuity o! 
the teacher will suggest other possibilities. 

A chairman is appointed who starts the round 
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table off by announcing the topic and making some 
comment as to his point of view, or he may im- 
mediately ask someone else in the round table for a 
point of view. Members of the round table then 
begin an informal discussion of the topic, each one 
speaking without permission as a lull in the conver- 
sation allows him to get his point in. In short, it 
becomes an informal discussion such as might be 
carried on over the dinner table among reasonable, 
intelligent, and well informed friends. There is no 
pressure of classroom recitation. A student may 
speak his own point of view, defend it if necessary, 
and listen to the other fellow’s reply or point of view. 
It is the duty of the chairman to keep the conversa- 
tion going by asking specific questions of people 
who are participating poorly, to steer the conversa- 
tion back into normal channels if it goes astray, and 
to act as temporizer if an argument should develop. 

It will be found that the rest of the students who 
are not on the round table listen carefully and seem 
to forget the school room atmosphere. At the end of 
the discussion the chairman may throw the discussion 
open to the class and the whole class acts as a round 
table for a few minutes, asking questions, or pro- 
posing a point of view, or a correction of one of the 
round table member's statements. At the close the 
chairman or the teacher may summarize the points 
developed. 

Such a technique attempts to place the student in 
a social situation similar to the ones in which he will 
frequently find himself when he is outside the class- 
room, both as a child and as an adult. It attempts to 
teach him how to take an active and a reasoning part 
in the general conversations that so frequently con- 
front every human being who has any contact with 
his fellows. It is in such informal conversations that 
most of our pupils will actually use most of the 
current events, history, English, science, or what not 
that they will use in after life. 

Specifically, the round table can teach the students 
to carry on an informal conversation on a give and 
take basis, and will tend to make them wish to 
understand and possibly to analyze the other fel- 
low’s point of view. It will give them training in 
looking up information, analyzing it, and in pre- 
senting it in an informal fashion. The round table 
will tend to make the students realize that there are 
many sides to every question and that frequently 
there is more than one correct point of view. The 
student will receive training in cooperation, for as a 
member of the group he must take his share in the 
conversation and must have gained enough informa- 
tion to have worth while things to say. The round 
table allows information to be presented to the class 
in an interesting fashion and gives individuals an 
opportunity to study up on some aspects of a given 
topic. It is a different way of hearing committee 


reports, and, finally, it simulates a real life situation. 

The round table particularly adapts itself to use 
before groups outside the classroom. At Fulton 
(N.Y.) High School a ninth year class put on a 
quite successful round table on “What We Can Do 
As Citizens in a Democracy’’ before an evening 
meeting of a Parent-Teacher group, and another 
round table was given before a regular school as- 
sembly by the same group of ninth graders. At the 
Lockport (N.Y.) High School a twelfth year class 
gave a round table before a group of adults during 
American Education Week. 

A desideratum of method is variety. A round 
table or any other method may be overworked. Con- 
sequently, as many different techniques as possible 
must be used in order to achieve satisfactory results. 
Another method that develops oral experience is the 
Oregon type debate. 

In the Oregon type debate a topic is assigned to 
six students, three taking the negative, and three 
taking the affirmative side. The members of each 
side prepare their case working together as a com- 
mittee. On the day of the debate one of the affirma- 
tive side presents the entire case which has been 
prepared by himself and his partners. At the end of 
his speech the affirmative speaker sits on a chair 
facing the class, and a member of the negative side 
questions or cross examines him with the object of 
disproving the points that were made in the affirma- 
tive speech. This phase of the debate is quite similar 
to a court cross examination. If the negative ques- 
tioner can make the affirmative speaker contradict 
himself or appear unfamiliar with his subject, or by 
clever questioning bring out the weak points of the 
affirmative case, he has improved the position of 
his side. 

At the conclusion of the cross examination a 
member of the negative side presents his case, and 
is in turn cross examined by one of the affirmative 
team. 

A short intermission then occurs for consultation 
by the members of the two sides. Following the 


_ intermission a rebuttal of his opponent's case and a 


general summary of his own is given by the third 
member of the negative side. The debate is concluded 
by the affirmative rebuttal and summary. 

The class usually looks forward to Oregon debates 
and seem to enjoy them. Often a general class dis- 
cussion following the debate proves both interesting 
and profitable. This technique has benefits both for 
the speakers and the audience. The speakers work 
together in preparing their topic and have an oppor- 
tunity to think and handle their subject matter skill- 
fully and intelligently as the debate progresses. 

It must be remembered, however, that the Oregon 
debate technique is a departure from regular class 
procedure and it will be unfamiliar to the students. 
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The children who take part in the debate must under- 
stand exactly what they are to do. At least two prac- 
tice sessions would seem advisable when the tech- 
nique is first being introduced. After the first formal 
debate is actually given practice sessions will be 
unnecessary. 

The teacher using the Oregon technique will find 
that teaching the children to ask and answer ques- 
tions during the cross examination period is the 
most difficult part of the whole procedure. It would 
be well to remember that the training the boys and 
girls are receiving asking and answering. pertinent 
and thoughtful questions is one of the major objec- 
tives of the social studies. Of course, the pupils 
will become more and more skillful as more and 
more debates are held during the school year. 

The regular type of debate which is too well 
known to need discussion here is also a good class 
device, although it tends to hold the attention of the 
class to a lesser extent than does the Oregon debate. 

But, whether the Oregon or the regular type de- 
bate is used the teacher must keep the attention of 
the class from wandering from the discussion. It 
also makes the class work more satisfactory if the 
students can be made to attempt to analyze and think 
through the various points that are being presented. 
This may be accomplished by appointing the class as 
judges and by having them score the debate using 
some simple method of scoring. The teacher can 
work out such a method to fit her own particular 
group. 

Another usable technique is the panel discussion, 
in which a general topic is assigned to a group of 
students. A meeting of the group is held after each 
member has had an opportunity to do some general 
reading. At the meeting the topic is divided into its 
various aspects, and each student selects one of the 
aspects. The next step is individual preparation for 


each student, so that he may give a well-informed 
discussion of his aspect orally before the class. 

On the day the panel is to be delivered the chair- 
man introduces the topic and each member of the 
group presents his aspect. In this way the class re- 
ceives a general idea of the whole topic, since the 
panel aspects, when given in sequence, cover ali the 
important phases of the topic. When the individual 
speeches are over the chairman may give a summary 
of the points covered, or a group round table may 
be held to coordinate the individual discussions 
already given, if a less formal atmosphere is desired, 

In any of these techniques it is usually well to 
turn the discussion open to the class for general 
comment and questions after the formal presenta- 
tions are over. 

There are numerous other methods that may be 
worked out, including individual oral topics and 
committee oral topics. It is frequently a good plan 
to organize the class as a committee of the whole 
under parliamentary rules and a student chairman 
for general discussion. Sometimes the teacher will 
act as chairman. In any event, when the discussion, 
round table, or debate is completed, it is well for 
the teacher to summarize the points made. During 
the discussions, however, the teacher will do well to 
remain in the background. 

The foregoing techniques are an approach to the 
provision of classroom experiences which will aid 
in achieving the nine objectives listed above. The 
techniques adapt themselves well to any type of 
class, but are particularly useful to English, social 
studies, and science classes. It would be well, in 
making up a technique, to ask oneself exactly what 
contribution that technique has to make to a child’s 
development other than the presentation of a series 
of facts. 


With Liberty and Justice for All 


ROBERT E. ELDER 


DePauw University 


AMERICA’S TWIN PROBLEMS 


During the process of its glorious evolution 
American democracy has been thoroughly tested in 
the flaming crucibles of internal and international 
conflict. From each trial it has emerged triumphant, 
because Americans were willing and able to adapt 
their government to changing conditions. 

America today is once more sorely tried by domes- 
tic and international difficulties. The intensity of our 
determination to adjust American democracy to the 
complex factors of twentieth century civilization will 


, Greencastle, Indiana 


spell success or failure for future democratic hopes 
and fears. In this grave hour we must not fail to 
preserve the American democratic heritage. 

On the international front our immediate prob- 
lem is the organization, in cooperation with Great 
Britain, Russia, and China, of a democratic victory 
over the forces of dictatorial aggression. We are now 
engaged in a titanic struggle to bring that victory. 

On the domestic front our problem is the age-old 
conflict between capital and labor. To assuage this 
schism much government effort has been expended 
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in an attempt to maintain a patchwork peace for the 
duration of the war against the Axis. 

In spite of all government efforts, industrial un- 
rest is still with us. American defense preparation 
has been, and may be again, seriously hampered by 
disputes between labor and capital. Only the actual 
coming of war brought a temporary unity as we 
turned to face a common enemy. Peace is bound to 
bring a grave recurrence of the industrial crisis. 

Even in war the hearts of laborers and capitalists 
cannot be turned entirely to the war effort, for their 
everlasting conflict—even though now pushed pa- 
triotically into the background—unconsciously breeds 
distrust and instability. Full cooperation becomes 
well nigh impossible. 

Without full cooperation between American 
capital and labor our war effort cannot be 100 per 
cent efficient and may fall short of a resounding 
victory. We are engaged in total war against power- 
ful adversaries possessing dictatorial powers. We 
must have teamwork to triumph. 

Whole-hearted cooperation for victory necessi- 
tates a permanent solution of the conflict between 
capital and labor. Both our domestic and _inter- 
national problems are closely allied. To solve one 
we must solve the other. Upon our ability to evolve 
a satisfactory solution of these twin problems de- 
pends the survival of American democracy. 


AMERICANS NEED COURAGE AND A CAUSE 


American democracy as it stands today, without 
vital revision, bids fair to run aground on the shoals 
of fascism or the reefs of communism. There are 
American capitalistic arch-conservatives on the right, 
afraid for the future of democracy, who would sur- 
render to fascism before the threat of communism. 
There are American laborite radicals on the left, 
likewise fearful of the democratic future, who would 
yield to communism to prevent the coming of 
fascism. 

Unless we are willing courageously to face the 
problems which beset democracy we shall reap the 
harvest of a dictatorship by an aristocracy of wealth 
on the one hand or a dictatorship in the name of the 
proletariat on the other. All that is necessary to 
bring to fruition either of these dictatorial types of 
government are continued indifference and disinter- 
est in government, continued fear of progressive 
change, and continued lack of faith in the common 
man. 

Most of us Americans—whether we are teachers, 
business men, laborers, farmers, doctors, lawyers, 
manufacturers, housewives, or soldiers—want to 
preserve democracy, but we are confused by false 
prophets from within and the welter of lies un- 
leashed by fascist and communist propagandists 
from without. We are disunited. We lack a common 


goal, a revitalized, common-sense, twentieth century 
theory of democracy which we can all understand 
and for which we can all work in the hope of 
bringing liberty and justice to every one of our 
fellow Americans. 

Only the basic framework of such a theory of 
democracy could be sketched by any single indi- 
vidual, but the body of the plan can and must be 
filled in through the cooperative effort of one hun- 
dred and thirty million Americans. It must, in the 
words of Winston Churchill, come from the ‘‘sweat 
and tears” of a united nation. 


WHEN LiBertTy Is Not LIBERTY 


All Americans pride themselves on the amount of 
individual liberty allowed by the democratic ideal. 
Yet, many Americans are now realizing for the first 
time that more or less complete liberty of action for 
all in the past has brought the loss of liberty to some. 

Unfortunately the world’s physical goods and re- 
sources have existed in limited amounts. Complete 
liberty to amass goods without much government 
regulation brought the limited resources into the 
possession of a few hard working and fortunate 
individuals. Many men just as hard working but 
less fortunate were left without any fair share of the 
world’s physical goods. Lacking in money and pos- 
sessions, they found their liberty of action greatly 
curtailed. 

Liberty of action became vested in the hands of 
an aristocracy of wealth whose members were able 
through withholding or the threat of withholding 
physical goods from the mass of mankind to control 
the action of their fellow men. Capitalists, thus, at 
one time threatened to hold liberty captive for them- 
selves alone to enjoy. 

Inasmuch as government had really fallen into the 
hands of the bourgeois capitalists between 1789 and 
1870, the little men—the laborers—sought to defend 
themselves through the organization of labor unions, 
hoping by such means to preserve to themselves a 
fair amount of liberty. The resultant clashes of 
capital and labor have threatened the security of all. 

Labor sought new concessions through strikes. 
The capitalists clung to their traditional privilege of 
liberty from governmental interference in private 
enterprise. Labor also feared governmental inter- 
ference, because it did not trust this agent of the 
bourgeoisie. Gradually, however, organized labor 
sought to gain control of government as a means of 
carrying out its program. The clash between capital 
and labor moved onto the governmental stage, leav- 
ing the narrower confines of the industrial scene as a 
conflict of secondary importance. 


ALL Must CONTROL GOVERNMENT 
Those of us who seek to preserve democracy know 
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that neither capital nor labor should dominate gov- 
ernment. Rather we know that a// the people should 
exert control upon the government, that all should 
and must dominate the government rather than any 
single selfish class group. Only in such a manner 
can there be true democracy—‘‘government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

s T. V. Smith, the well-known University of 
Chicago political philosopher, has pointed out—in a 
day when there were only a few million whites in 
America and the resources of this vast continent 
appeared boundless, men could afford to say ‘Every 
man for himself; the devil take the hindmost.”’ But 
when, as in the days of the depression of the thirties, 
there were millions of the hindmost and the limited 
resources had fallen to a few, complete liberty for 
the few must be cast aside to preserve any fruits of 
liberty to the many. 


SELF-CONTROL Is Not DICTATORSHIP 


America has always stood for liberty and justice to 
all. To maintain that freedom for us all there must 
be governmental regulation—regulation by a govern- 
ment which we control. Democracy can be that type 
of government. 

How many Americans help control their govern- 
ment today? Did you vote in the last election? In the 
last primary? Do you work in your party? Do you 
weigh fairly the election arguments of both major 
parties? Do you read deeper than your party news- 
paper? Or do you criticize and distrust your govern- 
ment, assume a partisan attitude on every political 
issue, and not attempt to control it intelligently? 

It will take a great deal of adult education to 
bring about control of the government by all of the 
people. Too many of us lack the knowledge neces- 
sary to play our roles as effective citizens. A great 
many more of us lack the interest which will be 
necessary if we are to control our government. 
Knowledge and interest are the keys which will un- 
lock the gates which bar our pathway to true 
democracy. 

Each of us must assume the responsibility for 
ourselves, for our family, and for our community, 
of building knowledge of government and interest 
in government. By the efforts of all common men 
we shall become a nation awakened to the realization 
of our true democratic destiny. 

If we control our government we need have little 
fear if it reaches out and regulates our private lives 
and business enterprises for we shall be controlling 
that which controls us and that is self-control and 
self-government. 

Our historic distrust of governmental interference 
arises from the fact that dictatorship, monarchies, 
and even limited democracies have crushed the lib- 
erties of the mass of mankind. But true democracy 


will increase liberty for the many as it places reaso 
able restrictions upon the liberty of the few. 


FALSE PATRIOTS OPPOSE TRUE DEMOCRA« 


Governmental control of industry would not be 
dangerous if we controlled our government. Al 
sorts of “bogies” have been raised in connection 
with government regulation and control by vested 
interests intent on preserving capitalism rather than 
democracy. The true democrat, while realizing the 
difficulties, can see the good that may come from 
such action. 

Many partisan opponents of state regulation of 
industry express the fear that it would bring com- 
plete equality of income, killing ambition and initia- 
tive. State control would mean nothing of the kind. 
Quite to the contrary, initiative and ambition would 
be encouraged. Men are of unequal ability. Men 
should be rewarded for merit. 

Through state regulation the gross inequalities 
engendered by extreme capitalism would be some- 
what mitigated. Present day industrialists would not 
be cast aside or displaced. They would still serve as the 
managers of industry. Their abilities would still be 
utilized, but their merits would not be recognized in 
disproportion to the merits of hard working men and 
women serving in other fields. But most important 
of all, because wealth was not concentrated in the 
hands of the few—more young men and women 
would have a real opportunity to work up in the 
social and economic scale by dint of honest labor for 
there would be a wider distribution of the world’s 
physical goods. 

Such an economic system would assure the labot- 
ing proleterian masses a square deal. It would work 
to the immediate economic benefit of more than 85 
per cent of the American people. It would rekindle 
for all of us a deep abiding faith in the democratic 
way of life. It would heighten the war effort by 
giving the mass of Americans something tangible to 
work and fight for. 

Critics of governmental economic regulation cite 
the corruption of government as cause for maintain- 
ing the capitalistic system in its present state. Royal- 
ists in France worked against the Third French Re: 
public in the same manner. There may be corruption 
and inefficiency in government today. There is also 
corruption and inefficiency in private enterprise. It is 
not beyond our possibilities to wipe out practically 
all of the corruption in government through the hon- 
est efforts of all American citizens. 

There can be no doubt that with the coming of 
greater powers for the federal government in the 
field of industry and social planning there must be 
concomitant growth of federal civil service. Worth 
must determine federal office holders, not political 
expediency. And let no one doubt that good men 
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will be drawn to government service if tenure is 
based on merit and the disproportionate gains to be 
won in private enterprise are eradicated. 

Critics of a strong federal government fear that 
government will shape us all into a similar mold. 
That need not occur if we are vigilant in defense of 
our just constitutional rights. It cannot occur as long 
as we control our government. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT CONTROL SEEKS 


All that increased governmental regulation seeks 
to accomplish is a sensible organization of one hun- 


dred and thirty million American lives so that we 
may work together for the good of all. Social science 
has developed to a point where we can do better than 
let the hazards of chance work a solution of our 
social, political, and economic problems. 

Americans have often been told to “plan their 
work and work their plan” if they wished to succeed 
as individuals. The adage is just as appropriate for 
the nation as a whole. It is the only means by which 
we can make democracy survive. It is the only method 
of government which will keep us a united nation, 
“with liberty and justice for all.” 


Old Carols in Switzerland 


at Christmastime 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland, New York Cit) 


Christmas caroling was the custom in many parts 
of Switzerland until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In those days children, as well as grown-ups, 
used to offer carols before farmhouses. Their songs 
were usually accompanied by a violinist and clarinet- 
ist. A simple gift was their reward. 

In a few regions, such as the Grisons and the can- 


ton of Argovie, this delightful custom still prevails 
today. In Grisons, villages which have remained true 
to their ancient traditions, singing, especially at 


' This article was compiled from information received from 
several writers in Switzerland. 


Christmastime, is the people’s most natural form of 
expression. Men’s and women’s choral societies, also 
mixed choirs and schools, sing the cherished old 
carols of the season. Their repertory includes Ro- 
mansch and German songs of the eighteenth century 
and of earlier periods. 

In the Upper and Lower Engadine, as well as in 
the Albula Valley, the melodies most frequently 
heard around Christmas and New Year's Eve are 
Johann Baptist Frizzoni’s ‘‘Chanzuns Spirituala’s.” 
His collection of old Romansch songs, generally 
known as ‘‘Fritschun,” contains 148 melodies, among 
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which are many beautiful Christmas and New Year 
tunes. Quite popular, too, especially with the school 
children of Bergiin and nearby villages, is an old 


volume of lieder: the “Musikalische Halleluja 
Schéner und Geistreicher Gesinge,”” by Johann Cas- 
par Bachofen of Zurich. This latter collection of 
songs had its fourth printing in 1743. It was desig- 
nated as ‘“‘an encouragement to praise God.” 

Even today the boys of Bergiin ceremoniously 
carry the old ‘‘Fritschun”’ and “‘Bachofen” books with 
them on their ‘‘star singing” rounds. The singing of 
Fritschun melodies is also customary at Celerina near 
St. Moritz on Christmas Eve, and in the Remiis dis- 
trict of the Lower Engadine from Christmas Eve to 
New Year. Here grownups join the children in these 
melodies. 

“Star singing” is a custom connected with the 
feast of the ‘““Three Kings” on January 6. This is 
clearly evident in the Grisons valley of Albula where 
in every village singing school children parade al- 
ready on New Year’s Eve with the ‘Three Kings” 
and a “Star bearer.’’ Beautifully decorated old stars 
which rotate under the clever manipulations of the 
bearers are a feature of these processions. 

Outstanding among Christmas caroling customs 
in the canton of Argovie is the “Singing at the Foun- 
tains” by the Sebastiani Brotherhood in the spa of 
Rheinfelden. It starts at eleven o'clock on Christmas 
Eve and, according to the Swiss writer Gottlieb Wyss, 
had its origin in the year 1540, when a terrible 
plague, sweeping through many lands, also visited 
Rheinfelden. 

Twelve men, with hearts full of charity and broth- 
erly love for their neighbors, formed at that time a 








At the outbreak of World War II, ten American 
financial institutions possessed 174 banking offices in 
twenty-nine foreign countries. Compared with the 
high level attained in 1929-1933, this represented a 
teduction of about 15 per cent in foreign offices—a 
quite understandable decline in view of recent inter- 
national financial and political conditions. 


Trends in American Banking Abroad 


CLYDE WILLIAM PHELPS 


Head, Department of Economics, University of Chattanooga 





brotherhood in honor of Saint Sebastian, promising 
to pray to him to safeguard their town from further 
distress. These Sebastiani Brethren also undertook to 
nurse those afflicted by the plague and to bury its 
victims. If one of their own members died the Breth- 
ren acted as pallbearers and to the present day, by 
their own selection, the membership of the brother- 
hood has been maintained at twelve. 

Pestilence in medieval days was ascribed to bad 
spirits in the water and when the Sebastiani Brethren 
now make their round of seven fountains on Christ- 
mas Eve, they start at the fountain in the so-called 
‘Froschweide” in which district the plague started 
in the sixteenth century. After singing for the sev- 
enth time near the town church they join its congre- 
gation for midnight Mass, first placing their quaint 
mounted lantern, with its lighted candle, before the 
altar of Saint Sebastian. 

For their Christmas Eve singing the twelve Breth- 
ren are dressed in dark clothes and black silk top 
hats. Around their lantern bearer they stand in a 
circle and three times, as the name of the son of God 
is mentioned in their song, they devoutly uncover 
their heads. The song itself dates far back into the 
Middle Ages and emphasizes again and again the 
mystery of the birth of Jesus. 

On New Year’s Eve, between nine and ten o'clock, 
the Sebastiani Brethren make once more the round 
of the fountains, this time singing another old song 
which concludes with the wish that Saint Sebastian 
may intercede for all in the New Year, so that they 
may be safeguarded from war, pestilence and dan- 
ger of life. 


operating foreign banking offices and how do they 
rank as to number of such offices? What are the types 
of offices used and what is their distribution in the 
foreign field? 

Table I lists the American institutions having 
banking offices in foreign countries and shows the 
number of these offices as of June 30, 1939. At pres- 





To those who are interested in the progress of our 
banks in the foreign field, the following questions 
are important. Which are the institutions engaged in 


_— 









ent, and since World War I, the outstanding Ameri- 
can institution in the operation of banking offices 
abroad is the National City Bank of New York. On 
June 30, 1939, it was operating seventy banking 
offices in twenty-three foreign countries. Sixty-six of 
these offices were direct branches of the parent bank, 
three were branches of a subsidiary, the International 
Banking Corporation, and one was a foreign sub- 





_* The data concerning American banking offices abroad pub- 
lished annually by the Comptroller of the Currency and occa- 
sionally by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System are incomplete. This discussion, and previous publications 
by Dr. Phelps, apparently represent the only attempts to provide 
complete data on this subject. 
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sidiary, the National City Bank of New York 
(France) S. A. Forty-four of the offices were in Latin 
America, eighteen in Asia, and eight in Europe. 


BANKING OFFICES 


1939 
Banking Offices 
Abroad 


INSTITUTIONS WITH 
AS OF JUNE 30, 


AMERICAN 
ABROAD 


TABLE I. 


Kind of Institution 


National Banks 
National City Bank of New York 
International Banking Corporation ... 3 
National City Bank of New York (France) S 1 


Bank of America N. T. and S. A. 
Banca d’America e d'Italia” 
Chase National Bank of the City of } 
Chase Bank 
First National Bank of Boston . 
Total 


Trust Companies 


Guaranty Trust Company 

Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
Bankers Trust Company 

Empire Trust Company 


Total 
Private Bankers 
J. P. Morgan and Company 


Independent Foreign Banking Corporations 
American Express Company .. 36 


Grand Total sh eay 174 


Another national bank, the Bank of America, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, has one direct foreign 
branch in London and is affiliated through Trans- 
america Corporation with the Banca d’America e 
d'Italia* which has its head office at Milan and 
operates twenty-seven branches throughout Italy. 

Next is the Chase National Bank which operates 
fourteen foreign branches, nine directly and five 
through its subsidiary, the Chase Bank. The bank 
has three branches in London, four in Panama and 
Canal Zone and one each in Havana and San Juan, 
while the subsidiary operates two in Paris and three 
in China. The First National Bank of Boston main- 
tains eleven foreign banking offices, one large branch 
with five sub-branches in Havana and another with 
four sub-branches in Buenos Aires. 

The trust companies’ foreign branches are re- 
stricted to Europe. The Guaranty Trust Company’s 
eight branches comprise four in England, two in 
France and two in Belgium. The Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company’s two branches are in Lon- 
don, as are those of the Bankers’ Trust Company and 
the Empire Trust Company. 


? Indirectly affiliated with the Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
—see footnote 3. 

* Transamerica Corporation, San Francisco, owns over 40 per 
cent of the capital stock of Bank of America N. T. & S. A. and, 
through Transamerica General Corporation (a 100 per cent 
owned subsidiary), it owns 90.58 per cent of the capital stock 
of Banca d’America e d'Italia, Milan, Italy. 


—— 


J. P. Morgan and Company, who are private bank- 
ers operating under Article IV of the Banking Law 
of the State of New York, have an affiliated insti- 
tution in London and another in Paris. The American 
Express Company, Inc., with its thirty-six banking 
offices* in twelve foreign countries, is a specialized 
type of institution authorized by its charter to engage 
in the express and freight forwarding business, to 
carty on the operations of a travel agency, and to 
exercise all the powers of a foreign banking cor- 
poration. In regard to the last mentioned powers, 
its financial business includes foreign exchange, re 
mittances of money by mail and cable, letters of 
credit, travelers’ cheques and money orders. At 
thirty-six of its foreign offices it maintains banking 
facilities including acceptance of deposits, commer- 
cial credits, collections, loans and discounts. 

Organized under Connecticut laws after the World 
War to take over the foreign branches of the old 
American Express Company, it became an affiliate 
of the Chase Securities Corporation (then securities 
affiliate of the Chase National Bank) in 1929, but 
returned to the status of an independent foreign 
banking corporation in 1934 when the bank divested 
itself of its affiliate as required under the Banking 
Act of 1933. 


TREND BY KINDS OF BANKS 


Four different kinds of American banking insti- 
tutions have participated in the movement of foreign 
expansion. During the nineteenth century foreign 
expansion by American banks was almost entirely 
in the hands of our great private banking houses 
(Brown Brothers and Company, J. & W. Seligman 


and Company, J. P. Morgan and Company, John 
Monroe and Company, and Lee, Higginson and 
Company ). 

By 1887, however, what appears to be the first 
foreign branch of an American trust company was 
established in London, and later other trust com- 
panies entered the foreign field. 

Expansion abroad by a third kind of banking in- 
stitution, the “foreign banking corporation” which 
is authorized to engage only in foreign operations 
and prohibited from accepting deposits or carrying 
on a regular banking business in the United States, 
did not begin until 1901 when the International 
Banking Corporation was organized. 

The fourth kind of institution, the national banks, 


*It is not generally known that the American Express Com- 
pany operates three distinct types of offices abroad. In addition 
to the thirty-six regular banking offices, the company had four- 
teen offices in twelve foreign countries doing a limited type 
of banking business, and seventeen other offices (all in South 
America) which were strictly travel offices with the exception 
of the offices in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires which under 
government regulation did a foreign exchange business and 
bought and sold travelers’ cheques and money orders. 
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did not join in the foreign movement until 1914 
when at last the passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
empowered them to do so, In 1913 American banks 
having banking offices abroad were mainly trust com- 
panies: the Guaranty, the Equitable, the Empire, and 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company; and private 
banking institutions: Brown Brothers and Company, 
J. P. Morgan and Company, John Monroe and Com- 
pany, and Lee, Higginson and Company. There were 
only two independent foreign banking corporations: 
the International Banking Corporation and the Con- 
tinental Banking and Trust Company. The former was 
purchased by the National City Bank in 1915. 

The number of American institutions operating 
banking offices abroad rose from ten in 1913 to 
sixteen in 1920. In the war and post-war boom 
period there was a wild and unwarranted rush toward 
foreign expansion by means of special foreign bank- 
ing corporations. By 1920 these had become the 
most numerous type of institution operating banking 
offices abroad. The Continental Banking and Trust 
Company had been joined by the Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas, the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation, the Asia Banking Corporation, the 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation, and the 
American Express Company. By this time the Na- 
tional City Bank and the First National Bank of 
Boston had entered the field, as had the Bankers 
Trust Company, while unreasonable taxation had 
caused Brown Brothers and Company to terminate 
its affiliation in England. 

Foreign expansion by independent American for- 
eign banking corporations, however, was short-lived, 
and in 1926 all but one had passed out of the pic- 
ture. Due to this liquidation, the total number of 
American banking establishments having offices 
abroad decreased from sixteen in 1920 to twelve in 
1926. There was no change among the trust com- 
panies or private banks, but another national bank 
(the Chase) entered the field. 

The total number of institutions operating foreign 
othces was the same in 1929 as in 1926, but several 
changes took place. By 1929 the number of national 
banks was increased to four by the addition of the 
Bank of America. The number of trust companies 
was still five for although the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company was purchased by the National City 
Bank, the American Trust Company, San Francisco, 
was added to the number of American institutions 
interested in foreign banking establishment. The 
three private banking institutions continued, but the 
last independent foreign banking corporation, the 
American Express Company, was purchased by the 
Chase National Bank as previously mentioned. 

By 1933 the number of American banks having 
foreign banking offices fell to eight. The trust com- 
panies declined to three, due to the American Trust 


Company withdrawing from the foreign field and the 
Equitable Trust Company being absorbed by the 
Chase National Bank. The private bankers decreased 
from three to one, John Monroe and Company and 
Lee, Higginson and Company, liquidating. 

At the end of 1936 the situation was the same as 
in 1933 except for one change: the separation of the 
American Express Company, from the Chase Na- 
tional Bank to become again an independent foreign 
banking corporation. By June 30, 1939, one more 
trust company, the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, had joined the list of American institu- 
tions operating banking offices abroad, as shown by 
Table I. 


NUMBER OF OFFICES OPERATED 


The national banks engaging in foreign expansion 
have not only maintained their number better than 
any other kind of banking institution, but have 
steadily increased in importance as measured by num- 
ber of foreign offices possessed. 

In 1913 and 1920 the independent foreign bank- 
ing corporations possessed most of the American 
banking offices abroad. But in 1926 the national 
banks either directly or through subsidiary institu- 
tions, operated slightly more than half of these offices 
and this position of leadership has continued. Today 
they possess about seven-tenths of all American 
offices abroad. The data presented make clear the 
trend since World War I for the operation of 
American foreign banking offices to concentrate in a 
smaller number of institutions, and indicate the rise 
of the national banks to the position of first im- 
portance. 

TYPES OF OFFICES USED 


Various types of foreign offices have been used by 
American banks in their expansion abroad. The 
foreign offices of American banks in the nineteenth 
century were mainly those of our great private bank- 
ing houses (which are partnerships) and were of the 
affiliate type. Direct foreign branches seem to have 
been the generally preferred method of other Amer- 
ican banking institutions (the national banks, trust 
companies, and foreign banking corporations), al- 
though in many cases special situations encountered 
have resulted in the use of a third type of banking 
office: the foreign subsidiary, which is a banking 
institution organized under the laws of a foreign 
country. 

In 1913 roughly four-fifths of the thirty-two 
American banking offices abroad were of the direct 
foreign branch type, the remainder being affiliates of 
American private banking houses. In 1939 approxi- 
mately 77 per cent of the total of 174 American 
banking offices abroad were of the branch, sub- 
branch, and agency types, 6 per cent were foreign 
subsidiary banks or branches of such subsidiaries di- 
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rectly owned and controlled by American banking 
institutions,° and 17 per cent were foreign afhliates 
(or branches of these affiliates) of American banks.® 

In passing, mention may be made of another type 
of foreign office employed by a number of American 
banks which does not enter into the tables or text 
elsewhere in this study. This is the foreign repre- 
sentative’s office. It does not carry on the regular 
banking functions which characterize the other types 
of offices treated and therefore has been excluded 
from the present discussion." 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN OFFICES 


Generally speaking, American banking offices 
abroad have been established in those markets which 
are important for American foreign trade and in- 
vestment. Table II shows the distribution of Amer- 
ican banking offices abroad today by countries. The 
relative number of offices in the various countries 
are about what one would expect, and exceptions 
may be explained by prohibitory or discriminatory 
banking legislation or other special considerations. 

From 1810 to 1901, when the International Bank- 
ing Corporation was formed, the direction of foreign 
expansion by American banks had been apparently 
100 per cent to Europe, in fact to two countries of 
Europe—England and France. There were only seven 
American banking offices abroad in 1900 and five of 
these were in London, the other two being in Paris. 

In 1913 all of the foreign offices of the American 
private banks and the trust companies were stil con- 
fined to Europe, but the IBC and another American 
foreign banking corporation had established banking 
offices in other parts of the world, with the result that 
the geographic distribution of the total foreign offices 
of American banks was: Europe, 41 per cent; Asia, 
Oceania and Africa, 37 per cent; Latin America, 22 
per cent. 

The long-time trend of American foreign banking 
expansion is expected to be away from Europe and 
especially in the direction of Latin America. Since 


* National City Bank of New York (France) S. A., one; 
American Express Company, A. S., one; American Express 
Company, M. B. H., three; American Express Company, S. A. I 
six. Total, eleven. 

*j. P. Morgan and Company, two; Banca d’America e 
d'Italia, twenty-eight. Total, thirty. 

* American banks having representatives’ offices abroad as of 
June 30, 1939, were: Chase National Bank, three; First National 
Bank of Boston, one; Bankers Trust Company, two; Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, one; Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, one; Manufacturers Trust Company, one. The foreign 
representative's office has been used exclusively by the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, the National Bank 
of the Republic, the Irving Trust Company, and the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company (only the last mentioned is still in the 
foreign field)—and also to some extent by at least nine other 
banks although the total number of foreign representatives’ 
offices amounted to only twenty-seven at the peak of their use 
in 1929. The number was ten in 1936 and nine as of June 30, 


1939. 


”? 


1913 the proportion of American foreign ban! 
offices in Europe has increased slightly until at | 
ent it is 49 per cent of the total. However, the p: 
portion in Latin America has grown at a relati) 
greater rate, while the percentage in Asia and the 
rest of the world has shown a declining tendency 


TABLE II. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN BAN 
OFFICES ABROAD, JUNE 30, 1939 

Country N 
Europe 

Belgium 

Denmark 

England 

France ... 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

ree 

Switzerland 


Latin America 
Argentina 
Brazil .... 
Chile 
Columbia 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic .... 
Mexico 
Panama and Canal Zone . 
Peru 
Porto Rico . 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Asia and Rest of World 


Manchuria .... 
Philippines 65 
Straits Settlements 


Total 
Grand Total .... 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF ESTABLISH- 
ING BANKING OFFICES ABROAD 


The movement of American banks into the foreign 
field has been rather neglected by scholars, and when 
one turns to the trade literature of the past few 
decades touching the subject, he finds that it is the 
business man who has most strongly argued the ad- 
vantages of establishing banking offices abroad; the 
bankers generally have been less enthusiastic and 
more aware of certain disadvantages connected with 
foreign banking expansion. 

Advantages.* Why should an American bank at- 
tempt to open and operate banking offices outside of 
this country? In the first place, it could better serve 


®*C. W. Phelps, Foreign Expansion of American Bank’ 
(Ronald Press Company), pp. 41-84, presents an extended als 
cussion of advantages and disadvantages. 
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firms engaged in foreign trade and therefore it would 
increase its business from this source. Possession of 
branches abroad would result in better service in a 
number of ways, it is claimed. 

The bank would offer complete responsibility to 
clients since the foreign branch is legally an integral 
part of the parent bank, while a bank cannot be 
held responsible for the acts of foreign correspondent 
banks acting as its agents. It could guarantee adequate 
protection and care of merchandise financed through 
its branches, and safeguard the trade secrets of Amer- 
ican foreign traders. It would be enabled to render 
its clients credit and commercial information su- 
perior to that received by an American bank from 
foreign banks. It could reduce the cost of financing 
foreign trade by taking a smaller total commission 
when operating through its branch than the two 
commissions taken in transactions financed by a bank- 
ing institution and its foreign correspondent bank, 
and by the support given to dollar exchange from 
the operations of its foreign branches. Better service 
would also result because the branches abroad of an 
American bank understand better than a foreign 
bank the personality and requirements of the Amer- 
ican merchant and would handle his business accord- 
ing to American business methods to which he is 
accustomed and which he considers superior to all 
others. Furthermore, the possession of foreign 
branches would enable the bank to engage actively 
in nationalistic cooperation with American merchants 
and investors for promoting and favoring American 
foreign trade. 

A second line of argument points out other ad- 
vantages to the bank than those connected with in- 
creasing its foreign trade financing business. The 
branches could engage in local banking business with 
native and American enterprises located in their mar- 
kets; conduct profitable foreign exchange operations 
without having to share commissions with foreign 
correspondent banks; serve American tourists and 
residents abroad; and function as a valuable adver- 
tisement of the present bank. Finally, the return on 
capital invested in branches in capital-poor countries 
where rates of interest are high would be greater than 
the return on domestic investment. 

Disadvantages. However, less than a dozen Amer- 
ican institutions maintain banking offices abroad. 
Many banks (and their clients) take the position that 
because of having as correspondents old established 


foreign institutions with their great experience, their 
intimate knowledge of their own country, and their 
large nets of domestic branches, they are able to 
offer services equal or superior to those performed 
for our foreign traders by American banks operating 
branches abroad. 

As for the other advantages of establishing bank- 
ing offices in the foreign field, these would be more 
than offset by disadvantages in the case of most 
banks. Not many of our banks are large enough to 
be able to divert part of their capital from domestic 
employments to the establishment of foreign 
branches and to the subsequent operation, probably 
at a loss during the early years, of such offices. And 
even if able, they may not feel willing in view of 
the possible risk of ultimate loss from the venture; 
the American banker’s fear of risks connected with 


_ foreign banking expansion was undoubtedly height- 


ened by the failure and withdrawal of scores of 
foreign branches established during the boom result- 
ing from the World War. 

Moreover, because of our multiplicity of banks, 
comparatively few of even the larger institutions do 
a volume of business with particular foreign centers 
great enough to justify the establishment of branches. 
And in case the amount of business transacted with a 
certain market does appear sufficient to support a 
foreign banking office, the bank may refrain from 
opening a branch competing with its correspond- 
ent banks there because of fear of losing valuable 
business originating from these banks. 

In conclusion, as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages, to American banks and foreign traders, of 
operating banking offices abroad as compared with 
dealing with foreign banks as correspondents, neither 
policy can be said to be the more advantageous for 
all American banks and business firms, all times, all 
shipments and all foreign places. 

But with the growth of American banking abroad, 
the American foreign trader is no longer forced to 
depend on just one method of banking service; he 
can use a bank with foreign correspondents in those 
transactions where it may happen to be better able 
to serve him and a bank with foreign branches in 
those cases where it can offer superior service. In 
short, the foreign expansion of American banks re- 
sulted in an important addition to the existing facili- 
ties for financing and promoting American foreign 
trade. 
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Status of Social Studies in the Elementary 
School Curriculum 


RALPH C. PRESTON 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel phia 


The American elementary school has been slow to 
accord full recognition to the social studies. Although 
great strides have been made within recent years, uni- 
versal and whole-hearted endorsement is still to be 
gained. In 1926 the average proportion of school 
time devoted to the social studies in 444 selected 
cities ranged from 1.7 per cent in grade one to 18.5 
per cent in grade six.' From 1932 to 1936 two out 
of ten large school systems offered geography in 
grade one and eight offered it in grade six. History 
and civics fared even less well in these cities.2 Out 
of some 84,000 courses of study received by one 
curriculum laboratory from 7,000 communities, less 
than 16 per cent dealt with social studies.* It is clear 
that social studies remains a subordinate phase of the 
elementary school curriculum. 

Its status can be readily accounted for. The idea 
still hangs on that the elementary school is estab- 
lished for the purpose of teaching skills; that appli- 
cations, understandings, and appreciations cannot be 
effectively taught until the child enters high school. 
Available knowledge concerning the development 
of children suggests that the emphasis of education 
during elementary school years should be upon social 
orientation. This cannot be dismissed as another 
dogma of modern education, for it is a widely ac- 
cepted proposition among all who have studied child- 
hood. Judd, never accused of indulging the progres- 
sive cult, has stated that: “The whole curriculum is, 
in fact, an instrument designed and administered for 
the purpose of socializing children.’’* Among other 
representative and authoritative views, the following 
can be cited: 

“The social studies are the heart of the curriculum. 

. They must permeate and give significance to the 
whole school program.””® 

“The social studies should be the core of the cur- 
riculum; . the social studies more than anything 


*C. H. Mann, How Schools Use Their Time (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928). 

*D. E. Lawson, Curriculum Development in City School 
Systems (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 

*H. B. Bruner, et al, What Our Schools Are Teaching (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941). 

*C. H. Judd, “Needed Revision in Social-Science Instruc- 
tion,’ National Council for Social Studies, Fourth Yearbook 
(Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Company, 1934), p. 12. 

°E. W. Tiegs, The Management of Learning in the Elemen- 
tary > (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1937), a 


else furnish absolutely essential material and ideas.” 
“In no subject is the teacher of today charged with 
heavier responsibilities than in teaching of the social 
studies.’”? 
‘The various topics (of the social studies) may be 
called the articulating core of the curriculum.” 
But, it is sometimes contended, young children are 
incapable of mastering knowledge of complex hu- 
man society. The evidence overwhelmingly rejects 
such a point of view. Isaacs,° Deutsche,’® Deshaies," 
and Hazlitt,'? for example, have shown that experi- 
ence and familiarity with difficult concepts outweigh 
chronological age as factors of readiness. These and 
other studies have demonstrated that young children 
often show real grasp of advanced ideas and real 
skill with allegedly adult modes of reasoning. 
Currently another question is being raised. Does 
not the index of illiteracy revealed by the Army de- 
mand that elementary schools push aside ev erythi ing 
in an endeavor to teach American boys and girls how 
to read and write? The reference is to President 
Roosevelt’s report of May 29, 1942 that at least 
250,000 men were, except for educational deficien- 
cies, eligible for 1-A classification in the draft and 
active duty in the Army. A widespread press attack 
upon the schools followed this announcement. An 
informed and scholarly analysis of this situation ap- 
peared in the Elementary English Review,” suggest- 
ing that while there is much room for improvement 
in reading instruction, illiteracy is not caused by lack 
of emphasis upon reading, but chiefly by poorly sup- 
ported school systems particularly in the South, by 
excessively large classes, and by older and inferior 


*R. O. Hughes, “Some Basic Considerations,” National 
Council for the Social Studies. Sixth Yearbook (Philadelp! 
McKinley Publishing Company, 1936), pp. 31-32 

California State Curriculum Commission, Teachers’ Guide 
to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades (Sacrament 
California State Department of Education, 1936), p. 14. 

®G. E. Storm, The Social Studies in Primary Grad 
(New York: Lyons and Carnahan, 1931), 

®S. Isaacs, Intellectual Growth in Vato ‘Children (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930). 

” J. M. Deutsche, The Development of Children’s Concept 
of Causal Relations (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1937). 

™ L. Deshaies, 
de Psychologte 
Février, 1937), 112- 135. 

®V. Hazlitt, “Children’s Thinking,” Bris 
chology, XX (April, 1930), 354-361. 

* XIX (November, 1942). 


“La notion de relation chez l'enfant,” | 
Normale et Pathologique, XXXV_ (Jan 


h Journal 
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methods which men in the Army had received fifteen 
or more years ago. One implication of the five-year 
Speyer School experiment is that slower pupils, if 
subjected to /ess formal reading, may actually increase 
their reading ability and interest. Furthermore, well 
planned and vital social studies activities provide 
the best of incentives for practicing and using the 
basic skills. Teachers can capitalize upon children’s 
rapidly developing social instincts and interests by 
providing social studies material which will challenge 
them intellectually and furnish opportunities for the 
teacher to discover how well the basic skills really 
function. 

The social studies program, to serve the dual ends 
of socialization and development of skills, should 
provide problems, written work, discussions, reading, 
excursions, dramatics, and other activities in which 


children may lose themselves and learn the need of 
cooperation and self-control. Social studies should 
help the child discern the major patterns of his cul- 
ture and discover how they developed. The pupil 
should learn how some of man’s activities are or- 
ganized and operated, and about the nature of the 
world beyond his own small sphere. Related science 
should be drawn in to the extent it contributes to 
the study. From one to two hours daily could profit- 
ably be devoted to such social studies, furnishing the 
content of the program and constituting its core. The 
rest of the day should be devoted to specific practice 
of the tool subjects, to creative work, and to physical 
education. Granting such a prominent place to social 
studies is not a nebulous plan for the future but has 
been a practice of quality elementary schools for 
years. 


Five Famous Lincoln Statues 


THAIS M. PLAISTED 
Los Angeles, California 


In this terrestrial globe there is a nadir but there 
is also a zenith. So it is with life. In the year 1809 
Europe lay prostrated at the feet of the conqueror, 


Napoleon Bonaparte. The European powers were 
faced with financial depression. Commerce was at 
a standstill due to the continental blockades and the 
American embargo. But if this was the nadir of 1809, 
that twelve-month period also had a zenith, for dur- 
ing that year many famous men were born. 

There were the poets Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edgar Allen Poe and Alfred Tennyson. There were 
the musician composers Frederic Chopin and Jakob 
Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. There were 
the inventor, Cyrus McCormick, the scientist, Charles 
Darwin, the English Prime Minister, William Ewart 
Gladstone, and the great American statesman, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Of all these Lincoln is endeared to us because he 
is not only our own, but also because he is one of 
the outstanding figures in history. His life story is well 
known. His contributions to the United States and to 
humanity are so indelibly written upon the hearts 
of every American that it is needless to recount them 
here. 

The love that the citizens of the United States hold 
for this great martyred President has been shown 
in many ways. Some of the most beautiful of them 
are the monuments which have been credited to his 
memory. However, although there are statues that 
might be considered by some connoisseurs of art to 
be more lovely because of conception, design or 
execution, to the writer the following five statues have 


an especial appeal. This is due to the fact not only 
of the interesting history of each of these pieces of 
sculpture but also because in them it seems are ex- 
pressed those qualities for leadership which are neces- 
sary for a successful executive. They are ability, com- 
passion, humbleness, decision and foresight. All these 
Lincoln possessed and each of the five following 
statues seems to epitomize one of these attributes. 
The first statue ever to be erected to Abraham 
Lincoln in the United States was that by the Cali- 
fornia born sculptor, Pietro Mezzara. It stood before 
the old Lincoln Grammar School, Fifth and Market 
Streets, San Francisco, where Hale Brothers De- 
partment Store now stands. It was dedicated April 
14, 1866, just one year after the assassination of the 
President. It was rather an old-fashioned portrayal 
of him as an orator with his right hand holding the 
Emancipation Proclamation, while his left hand 
rested upon a stand underneath which writhed the 
snakes of insurrection and rebellion. It pictured Lin- 
coln as a man of ability—one having the physical, 
mental and moral power to plan and direct. It truly 
was an expression of western patriotism at the time. 
This statue was made of plaster which soon de- 
teriorated. Therefore in January 1889, a French 
bronze copy of it was made by the W. T. Garrett 
Foundry of San Francisco. This replica stood until 
it was destroyed by the fire that followed the earth- 
quake April 18, 1906. All that was left was the 
index finger of the Great Emancipator. This was 
made into a gavel for the President of the Lincoln 
Grammar School Alumni. And so from 1906 until 
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1917 San Francisco had no statue of Lincoln. Then 
through contributions from the San Francisco school 
children, G.A.R. and Native Sons and Daughters 
of the Golden West, the seated bronze statue of Lin- 
coln by Haig Patigian was erected in front of the 
Municipal Library in that city. 

The Emancipation Group by the Massachusetts 
born sculptor, Thomas Ball, stands in Lincoln Park, 
Washington, D.C. It is of bronze and was dedicated 
April 14, 1876 on the eleventh anniversary of the 
assassination of Lincoln. It shows the President stand- 
ing there with the Emancipation Proclamation in 
his hand, beside a whipping post around which 
twines a rose vine and on which hangs some clothing 
of a bondservant. At the base of the post lie the 
whips and a ball and chain, now in disuse. 

This group, it is said, was planned by Ball the 
day after the assassination of the martyred President. 
At this time also the first five dollars was contributed 
to the creation of the statue by Charlotte Scott of 
Marietta, Ohio. Formerly she had been a slave in 
Virginia and the money is reputed to have been her 
first earnings as a free woman. 

This piece of sculpture of Lincoln shows him as 
a man of compassion, tenderness and kindness, as he 
looks down on the slave who kneels before him. This 
pathetic figure from whom the shackles have been 
broken is an actual portrait of Archer Alexander, 
who was the last slave ever to be taken up under 
the fugitive slave law of Missouri. As Lincoln is 
represented here breaking the shackles of this slave 
it is a true symbol of the thirteenth amendment.” 

The statue of Lincoln which was placed in 1917 
in Lytle Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, that was created by 
the New York born sculptor, George Gray Barnard, 
has been severely criticized. It was an expression- 
istic attempt in bronze of the Civil War President. 
Indeed, in many ways it was a most unfortunate con- 
ception because of the storm of protest it aroused. 
In fact many called it ‘‘a calamity in bronze.” For 
Barnard, although he clothed him in conventional 
dress, portrayed the President as a six feet four inch 
rail splitter of twenty-two years of age, with hands 
crossed over his stomach, his feet evenly placed to- 
gether, his knees bent and his face beardless. 

It is interesting to note that Lincoln never had a 
beard until after his election to the Presidency. It 
was while on his trip east in February 1861 just 
before his inauguration that a little girl suggested 
that he would look better with whiskers. And as a 
result Lincoln grew a beard. 

But whether Lincoln should have been portrayed 
beardless as he was when he was elected to the 


* Picture of Abraham Lincoln by Pietro Mezzaro, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, California. 
* Lincoln Lore, CLI (February 29, 1932, December 2, 1940). 


Presidency of the United States, or whether his long 
sensitive fingers and well formed hands were not 
correctly modeled, this statue must be accepted as a 
sincere attempt to show Lincoln as a humble man— 
a man who came from the people and who kn 
the democratic way of life. This ideal is well ex- 
pressed in the features of the face which is full 
compelling patience and carries the life record of | 
whole being. He is the Lincoln before he became 
the President of the United States and was weighed 
down by the burdens of the Civil War. 

The statue of Abraham Lincoln that stands in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, was done by the American 
trained sculptor who was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. It was unveiled in 1887 
and is considered one of the finest portrait statues in 
the United States. It shows Lincoln as the President 
of the United States laden with the problems of the 
War between the States. This bronze life-size replica 
of the President shows him a man of strength and 
decision yet withal reverent, quiet and having that 
sense of humor that enables a man to laugh with 
others and at himself. The very greatness of Lincoln 
himself is portrayed as he stands there with his left 
foot forward, his left hand on the lapel of his coat 
and his head slightly bent forward, just as if he had 
arisen from the chair which is behind him to make 
some momentous decision. There he stands with a 
squareness of shoulders in correct proportions and 
habiliments and on his face an expression of toler- 
ance that is possessed by those who have prayed and 
suffered for mankind.’ 

Then last but not least, there is the Lincoln by the 
New Hampshire born sculptor, Daniel Chester 
French, which was unveiled in the Memorial, that 
magnificent canopy of marble, in Washington, D.C. 
on Decoration Day, May 30, 1922. This seated mar- 
ble figure of Lincoln reflects an idealistic intellec- 
tual man—one who has foresight into men and con- 
ditions—one who can have many plans and have 
many men to carry out those plans, so that if one 
plan or man fails there would be other men and 
plans to replace them. There is depth and power in 
this statue, and to have the privilege to look across 
the Mall at this heroic lighted figure at night makes 
one feel that the great Abraham Lincoln will lean 
forward to tell one of the inspiring thoughts that are 
filling his mind. Its beauty and majesty make it one 
of the most lovely objects of art in the world.* 

And so today, when we stop to do homage amid 
the horrors of this war to our great President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, let us remember that he was a leader of 
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men. Let us also not forget that he was a statesman 
who exemplified the characteristics of ability, com- 
passion, humbleness, decision and foresight. He did 
not make war, but he arose to the occasion, and 
thereby ended for all time martial strife between the 





















To understand international power politics, it is 
only necessary to know why the gang on one side 
of the river hates the gang on the other and how it 














































































































































is that the different fraternities struggle so bitterly 
: for the prizes of campus politics. For these rivalries 
also exemplify a common pattern in Western soci- 
; eties—the tendency to glorify one’s own group and 
to hate outsiders. Even members of the learned pro- 
: fessions manifest this attitude; every teacher must 
, have encountered an unreasonable contempt for her 
2 subject on the part of some of her colleagues in other 
‘ fields. 
: The class of 1939, for instance, re-enforced its 
feeling of solidarity by contrasting its manifest vir- 
3 tues with the obvious viciousness of the men of 1940. 
4 To most “39ers,”’ this comparison was pleasing; it 
a gave an opportunity to counteract individual feelings 
4 of inferioritv znd to express latent hostility by more 
; or less good humored group antagonism. One cannot 
i without irritating one’s friends and associates re- 
ow iterate in a modern society: “I am a very great man. 
But one can, as a member of certain groups, con- 
P53 stantly proclaim: ‘“We are very great men.” And, 
pat since numerous associates say the same, it sounds 
ns like truth. 
oe So long as in-group glorification and out-group 
ie denigration is as good-humored as it usually (though 
by no means always) is in most American colleges, 
_ there is no ground for worry. But it is possible to 
find universities where political scientists look with 
be the gravest suspicion upon students who have studied 
“wi sociology or even taken work under political scientists 
ma of another ‘‘school’’; and among religious and racial 
5 groups, the element of toleration tends to disappear 
ban altogether. Few Boston Protestants would “josh” a 
one Boston Catholic about his religion; still fewer French- 
vid men would joke a German about the latter’s devotion 
# f to militarism. 
ee These examples should help illustrate a major 
t of point. Nationalism is simply one extreme illustration 
oi. of a rather general phenomenon (in Western cul- 





ture). Those of us who are moved by considerations 
of “national honor,” ‘‘national prestige,” and “sover- 
tignty,”” to the extent that we become chauvinists 
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states of the United States. So must we hope that 
in this nadir hour that some great statesman will 
ascend to the zenith power of executive ability and 
rid the world forever of war and its devastation. 


are so moved because our social institutions and 
cultural traditions have molded us into personalities 
who need that particular sort of outlet for hostility 
and vainglory. Unless we understand this fact, plan- 
ners for peace are, in their fight against jingoism, 
likely to attack symptoms rather than causes. 

Nationalism goes back to a basic conflict in the 
training of the child. On the one haad, he learns 
that in fact the way to attain rewards is often to 
be aggressive and assertive. On the other hand, he 
is taught that the good child is quiet, unselfish, and 
modest; and he discovers that although being ag- 
gressive often pays, it sometimes gets one into more 
trouble than “goodness.” Some persons discover a 
convenient solution for their dilemma; they become 
selfish, aggressive, pushing in the name of the wel- 
fare of the group to which they belong. There is less 
reason then to fear punishment. 

The tendency to attack outsiders is re-enforced by 
the need to hate which some children (especially the 
ambitious, energetic type) acquire as they grow up. 
They are taught for example, that every little boy 
can become President or a millionaire, without learn- 
ing how great the odds against any particular little 
boy are. Consequently, when they finally realize that 
the chances in their own individual cases to succeed 
quickly are not good, it is a shock. Dissatisfaction 
can be turned inward, against the self, as it often is, 
leading in mild cases to gloominess or grouchiness, 
in extreme cases to some forms of “insanity.” Dis- 
satisfaction can be expressed against those who ac- 
tually did succeed or the procedures by which they 
rose to power; this is often unsafe, because their 
good will is necessary to keep what one has. So, dis- 
satisfaction is often deflected against the logically 
irrelevant target which the foreigner provides. It is 
not necessary of course that the object of hate be 
actually a foreigner; it is merely essential that he be 
some one whose good will is not at all necessary and 
preferable that he be sufficiently remote so that the 
fact that he is after all human is not too evident. 
So, we find some business men convinced of the 
inequity and wickedness of trade union leaders, some 
intellectuals finding in business men the modern 
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equivalent of personal devils, and some church lead- 
ers (who accept without flinching, opportunism 
within their own denomination ) agitated about sin 
in distant places, etc. But, in our society, the for- 
eigner is the easiest person to hate, because there is 
such a comprehensive documentation, through folk- 
lore and tradition, of the thorough-going hatefulness 
of each different group of foreigners. 

With this background, it is possible to understand 
the irrelevance of much contemporary analysis of na- 
tionalism. The study of national symbols, for exam- 
ple, is often undertaken in a particularly futile 
manner. A marching song may be necessary for 
parading; but it is a matter of accident which par- 
ticular tune acquires the requisite associations so that 
it stirs the blood of the patriotic marchers. At a 
certain midwestern institution students customarily 
greet each other with the so-called “(name of the in- 


— 


stitution) yelp.’ Nobody knows how the practice 
started; but to most graduates it has a certain senti- 
mental flavor. The historian of nationalism studying 
such a subject would be inclined to try to find out 
what particular appropriateness there is in the ) lp 
for this particular institution; or to determine on 
what momentous occasion it was first employed. Both 
researches are trivial; what is important is an analysis 
of the reasons why the students wish to manifest their 
solidarity. 

Finally, it should be remembered that an analysis 
of nationalism which does not emphasize the whole 
problem of in-group, out-group relationships is likely 
to fail in its purpose. Many students, upon acquiring 
a realization of the irrationality of chauvinism, n nay 
satisfy the same needs which make their “‘less sophis 
ticated”” compatriots chauvinistic, by hating and be ing 
ready to kill in the name of class or religion. 


Visual and Other Aids 


MAuRIcE P. HUNT 
Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio 


Teachers should not neglect the various business 


organizations as sources of teaching aids. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Chambers of 
Commerce, and many corporations and trade associa- 
tions have free or low-cost materials for the class- 
room. 

Such materials should not be used indiscriminately. 
Teachers must be careful how they use any ma- 
terials supplied by special-interest organizations. 
Business groups, political parties, labor unions, vet- 
erans’ organizations, etc., are liable to be guilty of 
a propaganda intent in the materials they distribute 
for school use. It goes without saying that the purpose 
of the teacher is to provide students with unbiased, 
factual sources of information. In general, materials 
supplied by a disinterested source are more likely to 
meet this requirement than are the materials of spe- 
cial-interest groups. 

Because of their great variety of content and 
purpose, it is unsafe to generalize on the educational 
value of materials furnished by business groups. 
However, I should like to make a few observations 
which I believe apply to a large number of cases. 

The average business organization does not spend 
money unless it can expect sooner or later to receive 
a return commensurate with the expenditure. Ma- 
terials printed up for school use must ultimately 
justify their cost. Obviously, such materials are likely 
to be aimed at creating public favor toward the aims 


and ideals of the groups sponsoring them, with the 
hope that eventually this public favor will pay off 
in the form of increased sales or government action 
which promotes the interests of the business groups 
involved. 

Now what ideas would one expect to find ex- 
pressed in teaching materials supplied by a business 
organization? I find a few distinct themes recurring 
with considerable frequency in these materials, par- 
ticularly those of the National Association of Manv- 
facturers. They might be summarized as follows: 

1. This war is being fought to preserve, among 
other freedoms, American “freedom of en- 
terprise,"” and the war would be pointless 
otherwise. 

. American capitalism is essentially like it has 
always been, that is, characterized by eco- 
nomic competition and a “free market’ 
which respond to the laws of supply and 
demand. 

. Government must keep its hands off busi- 
ness. Economic disturbances result from 
government interference with private bust 
ness (or from government spending). Like 
wise, any centralized economic planning bj 
government is a certain road to dictatorship 

When viewed against the realities of history, many 
social scientists would find these ideas highly ques 
tionable. Actually our economic system has been 
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undergoing fundamental changes for several decades. 
Business has become increasingly non-competitive, 
upsetting the free market and the “law” of supply 
and demand. Great blocs of economic power have 
developed as corporations have grown in size or 
learned to cooperate through trade associations, the 
latter of which have come to function suspiciously 
like European cartels. Freedom of enterprise in its 
present-day sense is often capable of serious abuses; 
it can easily operate to stifle the economic freedom of 
the majority. Teaching materials which emphasize the 
foregoing points are misleading and perhaps even 
undemocratic by implication. 

Many aids furnished by business sources do not 
contain objectionable biases, of course. Perhaps the 
great majority of them do not. The point I wish to 
emphasize is that the teacher should be critical in 
choosing such materials. Even aids which are clearly 
of propaganda nature may be highly useful. A useful 
project might be to use such aids as the basis for a 
study of propaganda, in which the material is ana- 
lyzed and the ideas it contains examined in reference 
to their implications for democracy. 

Following is a list of business organizations from 
which films and other materials may be obtained: 

1. National Industrial Information Commit- 
tee, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
N.Y. This committee distributes the eco- 
nomic and social studies materials of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Write for their latest bibliography which 
lists pamphlets, posters, and films. 

2. Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
Committee on Public Relations, 143 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. This organiza- 
tion has a variety of pamphlet and bulletin 
board materials on the history and func- 
tions of American railroads. 

3. The Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D.C. This organization has a bibliography 
of railway literature which might be of in- 
terest to teachers. 

4. Many individual railroad companies also 
have free materials. For example, the Santa 
Fe Railway has a sound-slide film entitled 
Conquest—The Story of the Santa Fe and 
the Men Who Built It. Write to M. L. 
Lyles, Assistant to the President, Santa Fe 
Railway, 1404 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

5. American Forest Products Industries, Pub- 
lic Relations Department, 1319 Eighteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Send for 


their bibliography of literature and visual 
aids. 








6. Armour and Company has produced a film 
entitled The Romance of Food, which is 
available through the National Council 
Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, Attn: Mr. A. L. Frederick, As- 
sociate Director. 

7. American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 16 
mm. and 35 mm. films. 

8. E. I. duPont de Nemours Company, Ad- 
vertising Department, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound films. 

9. Ford Motor Company, Department of 
Photography, Dearborn, Michigan. 16 
mm. and 35 mm. sound films on travel and 
industrial subjects, distributed through 
Ford dealers. 

10. General Motors Corporation, Department 
of Public Relations, 1775 Brozaway, New 
York City. Industrial, travei and safety 
films in 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound. 

11. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Mo- 
tion Picture Department, Akron, Ohio. 16 
mm. and 35 mm. silent films on industrial 
subjects. 

12. Grace Line, Publicity Department, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

13. International Harvester Company, Inc., 180 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In- 
dustrial and agricultural films in 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sound. 

14. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Health 
and safety films in 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
sound. 

15. Quaker Oats Company, Advertising De- 
partment, 141 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Industrial films in 16 mm. and 35 
mm. silent. 

16. RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Edu- 
cational Department, Camden, New Jersey. 
16 mm. and 35 mm. sound films. 

17. Southern Pacific Lines, Passenger Traffic 
Department, Straus Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
Travel films in 16 mm. silent and sound. 

18. United Fruit Company, Educational Depart- 
ment, Pier 3, North River, New York City. 
16 mm. sound and silent films on the banana 
industry. 

19. United States Steel Corporation, Advertis- 
ing Dept., 436 Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Industrial films in 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
sound. 

20. Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Industrial 

films in 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound. 
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News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Girard College, Philadelphia 


THE CHANGING ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


Teachers of history will be deeply interested in 
the analysis of the ‘Forces of Change in the English- 
Speaking World” which Professor William B. Will- 
cox of the University of Michigan made in the au- 
tumn issue of The Yale Review. During the last 
quarter-century signs have been multiplying which 
bear witness to a revolutionary movement in snter- 
national relations. Anglo-American relations, for ex- 
ample, are now quite different from what they had 
been in the last century, while Britain’s relations 
with her Dominions have similarly altered. 

One of the important factors in effecting the 
change is the altered position of the British fleet. 
The fleet itself has not weakened, but its force has 
been lessened by developments in other nations, par- 
ticularly since the unification of Germany and of 
Italy. The fleet can no longer assure global peace or 
at least localize wars. World War I made that evi- 
dent. The current war shows that the relative decline 
of the fleet’s power has precipitated a crisis even in 
the British Commonwealth. For the fleet cannot pro- 
tect it. Moreover, industrial developments in Eu- 
rope, America, and the East have toppled British 
industry from its dominant position. The great 
Statute of Westminster of 1931 testified to the 
revolution in Britain’s global position when it ac- 
knowledged the independence of the Dominions. 

But lag was inevitable. The British people con- 
tinued to think in terms of Britain’s former naval and 
economic dominance, although World War I made it 
plain that Britain no longer had that dominance and 
events from the Japanese seizure of Manchuria to 
the German capture of Czechoslovakia indicated her 
changed position among the great nations. Appease- 
ment was an acknowledgment that Britain did not 
possess power commensurate with her commitments. 
With the rise of Japan and the relative decline of 
British naval power, Britain and the Dominions had 
to seek the support of the American Pacific fleet. 

The burdens of three-dimensional war are greater 
than Britain and her Dominions, with their small 
populations, can bear. For the first time since 1783 
Britain has had possessions taken from her by force. 
American and Australian rather than British power 
halted the Japanese seizure of British territories. 
British interests in the Western hemisphere are now 
defended chiefly by American-Canadian power. 

A revolution in outlook also is taking place. 
Americans, Englishmen, New Zealanders, and Ca- 


nadians fight on all continents and seas because 
their defenses are everywhere. The shrinking of the 
globe is responsible. British insularity and American 
isolationism are impossible, and the people are find- 
ing it out. 
To what conclusions do these changes point? 
Two seem inescapable, because they result from 
trends which no government or people can con- 
trol; a third is possible, but depends on the 
volition of the peoples concerned. The first 
conclusion is that the traditional role of Great 
Britain in the Commonwealth has ended, al- 
though she remains by far the most important 
and powerful member. The second is that the 
United States is now, by virtue of its economic 
and military power, assuming the position which 
Great Britain is relinquishing. The third is that 
the nucleus of a postwar international order is 
being achieved during the war, and at this stage 
chiefly in terms of cooperation between the 
United States and the member nations of the 
Commonwealth. 

At the close of this war the United States will be 
the greatest naval power on earth, with bases all over 
the globe and with a vast air force to back it up. The 
United States could scrap that power, after the war, 
and seek to return to isolationism. Or she could 
seek to set up “an American imperium and a Pax 
Americana.” Such an immoral policy would harvest 
bitter fruit. The third course holds the best promise: 
to use American power in the interest of all nations 
through the mechanisms of collaboration and co- 
operation. Some of these are now being devised. 
Will any other policy lead in the end to peace? 

Our nation might begin with Anglo-American 
cooperation and broaden it to include Russian and 
Chinese; for some of the ways are already in use. 
Very troublesome problems of national sovereignty, 
mutual obligations and contributions, armament, and 
so on would have to be solved. These problems Pro- 
fessor Willcox discussed briefly. But they are not 
insuperable if the peoples insist upon their solution 
for the sake of the common welfare. 


PAPER AND CIVILIZATION 


Paper originated in three places: China, Egypt, 
and Central America. In the course of time it trav- 
elled from China to the Mediterranean and the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and the three paper worlds met. 
During that time great civilizations arose which in 
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large measure depended upon paper both to give 
them root and to provide an invaluable agent for 
their growth. In The Scientific Monthly for Octo- 
ber, Dr. Victor W. Von Hagen of Santa Monica 
(California) traced this history of paper and its 
role in an article on ‘‘Paper and Civilization.” Older 
youth will find in it information not available in 
their textbooks. The map and illustrations of paper 
naking round the world are likewise outside the 
usual run of high school experience. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION NEEDS A GREAT 
CURRICULUM 


Many colleges and universities are contracting with 
military and other government agencies and with 
airplane corporations and other businesses to train 
youth in specified subjects. What may be the con- 
sequences of such education by contract? Dean Wil- 
liam C. Devane of Yale suggests some of them in 
the autumn issue of The Yale Review, in an article 
on ‘“American Education After the War.” 

“Who are to be the customers of educational in- 
stitutions after the war? Are industries to buy train- 
ing by the piece from them? If so, they will pay for 
precisely what is useful to them. . . . Will the govern- 
ment assume the role of national educator and pay 
the schools and colleges for providing education 
according to its specifications?” Under such circum- 
stances much that is now taught in colleges, and there- 
fore in the secondary schools would be of little use in 
the educational system. Moreover, educators would no 
longer control the schools and prescribe the courses of 
study. 

Dr. Devane believes that the faculties of the 
schools are better able than government or industry 
to plan an education for the service of the nation. In 
the general interest, education should be controlled 
by those faculties. But they owe it to the nation to 
make an honest accounting of their past achieve- 
ments in order that they can improve their service. 
Such an appraisal is made by Dr. Devane. 

What we need above all, he believes, is a great 
curriculum, such as the great classical curriculum of 
a century ago. It went to pieces as new studies 
crowded in and the elective system made education 
a sort of department-store offering. The fact that 
the liberal arts colleges in state universities were 
required to supply courses called for by the engi- 
neering, agricultural, and other technical schools 
served to hasten the disintegration of the classical 
curriculum. What happened in the colleges was re- 
flected in the high school, where the influx of the 
masses encouraged the offering of discrete courses 
and made “‘soft education’ almost imperative. 

Dr. Devane believes it is time to develop for our 
age a great curriculum which would impart a great 
education. He suggests that such a curriculum should 


include the thoroughgoing teaching of English, in- 
cluding rigorous grammatical analysis, systematic 
analysis of written matter and ample and endless 
practice in writing and speaking. It should be capped 
in the upper high school years by a study of the 
great books of our intellectual heritage. The cur- 
riculum should include a continuous study of mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, including geology which 
links the organic and the inorganic, opens up im- 
mense vistas of space and time, and reveals scientific 
methods and principles. Finally, there should be a 
program in history in the high school showing the 
origins and development of our institutions and the 
great ideas upon which our civilization rests. 

A thorough foundation in these subjects will 
suffice those going on to college. Their classmates 
who will not go on should, in addition, be well 
grounded in one ancient and one modern language. 
Dr. Devane believes that the study of foreign lan- 
guages is indispensable for freeing the mind from 
provincialism. 

Such a core would prepare minds for the study 
of social problems. The secondary school thus would 
provide the general education which would be a 
unifying force in the nation. The college should 
continue such general education and meet two addi- 
tional needs. It should provide programs for those 
who would specialize, and it should train students to 
be capable, independent workers. 

The great curriculum must be a great synthesis: 

The curriculum must be as adequate for our 
day as the Greek and mediaeval syntheses were 
for their times. It must show the student the 
inanimate world and give him a grasp of the 
principles upon which it exists; it must present 
the panorama of history, of man’s ideas and 
institutions, of his struggles, failures, and suc- 
cesses; it must give him a clear idea of man in 
society; and it must present him with a sound 
conception of his relation to society, the limits 
of his rights and the extent of his duties, a 
knowledge of his own abilities, his values, and 
the ideas he lives by. To see the world, man, 
history, and the individual in the grand syn- 
thesis ought to lead the student to the philo- 
sophical significance and order of the whole, 
for in the studies that make up the curriculum 
are our origin, history, and destiny. . . . 

The subjects required by this general curriculum 
on the college level are discussed by Dr. Devane. 
He insists that each subject is not merely a specialty 
but it must be taught in terms of its contribution to 
the whole Weltanschauung of the student. Such a 
curriculum could be completed by the end of the 
junior college. It would make a well-educated per- 
son. In the last two years of the four-year college 
the student, if he continues, should specialize and 
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should be taught to do independent work. 

Dr. Devane does not favor a rigid curriculum nor 
would he disregard individual differences, whether 
in students or in colleges. 


TREND AWAY FROM PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


From time to time, recently, attention has been 
drawn in this department to the opinion of ob- 
servers that education of the kind usually labelled 
“progressive” is fading from the classrooms. They 
say that in the place of child-centered curricula, ac- 
tivities programs, and the like there is insistence 
upon mastery of subject matter, upon “‘essentials.’’ 
If there is such a trend, teachers will want to know 
it, whether they applaud, decry, or are indifferent 
to it. 

William C. Bagley, editor of School and Society 
and himself an ‘essentialist,’ contributed a note 
upon the matter in the October 2 issue of the maga- 
zine. He wrote on “A New Organization for Pro- 
moting ‘Essentialism’ in Education’ which was 
founded this year: Education for Freedom, Inc. An- 
other group, active for five years, is the Essentialist 
Committee for the Advancement of American Edu- 
cation. 

These groups may be symptomatic of a trend 
counter to progressivism. The war demands upon the 
schools, just now at any rate, favor their viewpoints 


and not the progressive. Distinguished leaders are 
lending the weight of their influence to the essential- 
ist wing. Such men will broadcast for Education for 
Freedom, Inc. as Walter Lippmann, Carl Van Doren 
and John Erskine, and such eminent college presi- 
dents—present or former—as Robert M. Hutchins, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, and Stringfellow Barr. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
Joseph M. Jones, in his two concluding articles 
on our foreign policy in Fortune for September and 
October, described the inadequacies of the machinery 
and processes of ‘“The U. S. State Department” and 
outlined the elements of ‘““A Modern Foreign Pol- 
icy’”’ for our nation. 

Sprawled athwart the channels of informa- 
tion and communication with foreign coun- 
tries, the State Department is strategically situ- 
ated. It is the custodian of what Mr. Willkie 
calls our gigantic reservoir of good-will. It sets 
the tone of all our foreign relations, even 
though some operations may be handled by 
other agencies such as the OWI or Lend-Lease. 
It collects, reports, interprets what it considers 
the essential facts. It selects the matters to be 
laid before the President. And it acts independ- 
ently on all but the most important questions. 

This perhaps is as it should be. The President 


must rely upon it in making and carrying out forcig 
policy. But the department, by its history and tr: 
tions, is wedded to precedent, prefers inaction { 
action and the old to the new. It fears to make ; 
mistake. Its actions are checked and re-checked ov« 
and over before being made. Hence conservatio 
rules it. No distinction is made between those \ 
make plans and formulate policies and those wh 
carry them out. Staff and line officers are all one, 
although army experience proves the value of th 
separation. 

Since foreign affairs now fuse with domestic, the 
importance of the departinent for national weal or 
woe is tremendous. Efforts to re-mold the depart- 
ment in the light of present conditions and require- 
ments are being made. But the accomplishments fall 
far, far short of the necessities of the world situation, 
The department will not take the public into its 
confidence. It keeps to itself the facts it learns. Some 
secrecy is necessary, but the day has passed when 
foreign affairs are the exclusive preserve of the State 
Department. Its attitude is still more akin to that 
of eighteenth-century diplomacy between monarchs 
than to twentieth-century international relations be- 
tween democracies. 

Mr. Jones suggests reform in organization and 
procedures and in leadership. Leadership should be 
rooted in faith in and not fear of the people. Policy 
planning should be kept distinct from but related 
to operations. Information machinery should be 
thoroughly modernized. Economic relations in for- 
eign affairs should be conceded the same importance 
as political relations. 

The department should be reorganized accord- 
ingly. Mr. Jones proposes three great bureaus: Diplo- 
matic Relations, International Economic Relations, 
and Information. These bureaus should have much 
freedom to act, while the Secretary performs the 
duties of general supervision and concentrates on 
policy formation. The bureau heads should be ad- 
ministrators while he must be the statesman. He 
should appoint them and their responsibility should 
be to him, thus eliminating the unhappy factionalism 
rife in the department. 

In the past the principles of our foreign policy 
have been isolation and nonintervention; verbal in- 
sistence upon high principles of international law 
and conduct and the rights of neutrals; freedom of 
the seas and national self-determination; limitation 
of armaments; the concept of international law as 
applying only to states and not to individuals, thereby 
permitting dreadful atrocities within states; and non- 
discrimination and equality of treatment in commer- 
cial relations. In foreign affairs our policy has favored 
an indefinite ‘‘short-of-war’’ procedure which is now 
wrecked by two great wars. 
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Our sense of security, we now see, had rested 
largely upon the strength of the British fleet. But 
the rise of powerful nations in Central and Eastern 
Europe lessened the power of that fleet while inven- 
tion destroyed much of the effectiveness of the sea 
as a protective barrier. The events of the last twenty- 
five years prove that neither the British fleet nor the 
vast expanse of ocean any longer supplies anchorage 
for our foreign policy. Instead, three facts emerge. 
The United States is at present the most powerful 
country on earth and must look to its own protection. 
But in the modern world neither it nor any nation 
can provide protection single handed. We must lead 
in organizing power to maintain peace. Secondly, 
since this country is likely to be the target of ag- 
gression in the next war, we cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibility for world peace. Finally, major wars 
grow out of many seemingly local and minor con- 
flicts, pressures, maladjustments. We must be ready 
to deal positively with war-breeding situations any- 
where in the world. 

Consequently, the basic premise of our foreign 
policy must be that we assume active “leadership in 
organizing world power for peace-keeping pur- 
poses.” Four major requirements flow from this 
premise: (1) It must be our policy to promote a 
close association of the four major powers—the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, China—as the 
nucleus of world order. The aim must be to safe- 
guard the general welfare upon democratic principles 
rather than to promote the interests of these major 
powers. (2) Our policy must rest upon and extend 
the principle of freedom throughout the world. This 
principle supplies the vital moral basis for our 
policy. It involves extending as quickly as feasible 
in all nations such conditions of freedom as personal 
liberties, free elections, and responsible government. 
(3) We must provide for international control of 
world air-power with an effective margin of air 
power in the hands of the United Nations organiza- 
tion in order to assure peace. (4) Our policy must 
promote economic expansion and the rise of stand- 
ards of living, health, and education throughout the 
world. Without economic security and improved eco- 
nomic welfare, world peace will be precarious and 
democracy unsafe. 

The United States has a great and inescapable 
tesponsibility. Its challenges equal its dangers. The 
contribution to world welfare which it is our oppor- 
tunity to make is one of the greatest ever within the 
power of any nation. 


CITIZENSHIP OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 


In these days of deep concern about nationalities 
and races, The Journal of Educational Sociology in 
September made a timely contribution on the prob- 


lems of our foreign-born. Nine contributors to the 
topic, “The Foreign Born—Their Citizenship,” 
pooled their experience with the problem. The mean- 
ing of citizenship was reexamined in a way to be 
enlightening to high school youth. Such subjects 
were discussed as the relation of the war to the prob- 
lem of the foreign-born, their social security, and 
several aspects of education as it is related to the 


problem. 


BUSINESS ON DEMOBILIZATION DAY 


In this department, in our issue for last month, 
attention was drawn to the series of three articles by 
Stuart Chase on “Financing America’s Future,” 
which have been appearing in The Nation. In his 
first article, on “Behind the Dollars,” Mr. Chase 
set forth the problem of abundance. In times of 
tragedy—wars, floods, fires, and other calamities— 
we have employment and prosperity. At such times 
economic costs are disregarded in the face of human 
needs for goods and services. But in ordinary times 
costs become important. Products do not move off 
the market fast enough and pile up to choke pro- 
ducing plants into idleness. Can we not turn abun- 
dance into well-being by means less costly than 
calamities? 

Mr. Chase’s second article, on ‘Demobilization 
Day—A Preview’ (in the issue for October 2), 
does not answer the question but prepares the way 
by outlining the principal features of our economy 
when peace comes. ““The American economic system 
will be a wonder to behold.” The national debt will 
stand at two or three hundred billion. Only a few 
years ago we were becoming panicky because the 
government was lifting the debt to within sight of 
the fifty billion mark. Yet we accept the war debt 
with little excitement. Our present annual income is 
about $125 billion and is rising. Only a few years 
ago men wondered if it could be raised to a hundred 
billion. It is not improbable that on demobilization 
day 70 per cent of our production will be in war 
goods. The actual volume of production exceeds even 
the dreams of six years ago. And the taxes! “The 
1942 rates would have caused apoplexy in many 
editorial chairs in 1940.” The rates when we de- 
mobilize will be much higher, perhaps fifty billion, 
or half the annual war cost. Lend-lease results in no 
foreign war-debts to us. Already we have supplied 
our allies with goods worth far more than the total 
debt due us at the end of the last war. The banks 
probably will be dependent on the government as 
never before in our history. Savings will reach per- 
haps $60 billion—far, far beyond anything we have 
ever known. 

These guesses suggest that an economy is develop- 
ing unlike the one we knew before the war. When 
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peace is declared, perhaps twelve million men will 
return home and to work. Many will for years 
have been out of touch with civilization and peaceful 
pursuits; some of the younger men will have known 
no occupation except fighting. They will be strong, 
fit, and fighters. Will they sell apples on street 
corners? What about the millions of workers who 
have known high wages and comfort? Can they be 
dumped into the misery of unemployment and de- 
pression? 

In one way or another, on D-Day, about forty-five 
million out of our sixty-five million workers will be 
working for the government, at the front, in the 
factories, and elsewhere. The government cannot 
fire that many people. Many have gone to work, 
especially youth and women, who normally would 
not have done so; many men and women have gone 
to distant places and done unaccustomed things. This 
in itself is a social revolution that cannot be disre- 
garded when peace comes. Wages and taxes together 
reduce the gap between the rich and the poor. Many 
luxury trades have vanished. Servants are rare. In 
many ways inequalities are lessened. 

New patterns seem to be emerging in business. 
Many plants which made consumer goods have 
closed or turned to something else, while consumer- 
goods production is concentrated in a few plants. 
Will that concentration continue? Many small busi- 
nesses have shut down. Will they revive? No longer 
is the customer right. He takes what is offered, and 
pays, more worried about points than cents. Com- 
petitive advertising seems unessential now. What, 
then, will little business be like on D-Day? 

Even foreign trade has largely vanished in the 
face of lend-lease. Where are free international mar- 
kets? “When the war ends, the economic systems 
of the United States, Britain, Canada, Mexico, the 
Caribbean countries, New Zealand, Australia, North 
Africa may have been hammered into one super- 
system which will make the old national tariffs, cur- 
rencies, trade practices look like remnants of the 
Stone Age.” 

Farming will be different, as a result of war de- 
mands and the dislocation of farm labor. Transporta- 
tion may be more greatly integrated. Our recreation 
industry has shrunk to the dimensions of a genera- 
tion or more ago. 

This, said Mr. Chase, is the picture as he sees it 
if the war ends early in 1946. He sums it up thus: 

The free market gone; foreign trade ob- 
literated by lend-lease; the government order- 
ing 60 to 70 per cent of everything produced; 
new and strange contractual relationships; the 
incentive of competition badly weakened; great 
areas of little business boarded up; a scarcity of 
man-power, and the ranks of labor inundated 
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by a flood from the middle class; the distribu- 
tion of the national income leveled and shifted 
in curious directions; the crop pattern rcar- 
ranged; great taxes, great public debts, great 
levies of forced savings, great national income; 
the government in complete control of the 
banks; the British Empire and Latin America 
sitting in the middle of our laps. 


CULTURAL OLYMPICS 


The war has brought some curtailment to the 
Cultural Olympics but has not made any far-reaching 
changes necessary. Cultural Olympics has already en- 
tered its eighth season, promoting as before the cul- 
tivation of arts among the younger generation— 
music, the graphic arts, speech and literature, and 
the dance. The program of activities, this season, 
extends from late October to mid-May. 

Cultural Olympics is only for amateurs and ap- 
peals especially to schools and non-professional 
groups. No fees are required for enrollment. The 
programs have been of great inspiration to youth 
and a great aid to their teachers and leaders. Full 
information may be secured from the Office of the 
Director of Cultural Olympics, Room 205 Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FoR THE TEACHER 


On more than one occasion attention has been 
drawn, here, to the important role which educators 
and others claim for education in the postwar world. 
Literally universal education for all mankind seems 
to be in the offing. A possible implementing agency 
is being designed which may carry the enlarged role 
of education over from talk to practice. Representa- 
tives from twenty-nine nations met at Harpers Ferry 
in September in an International Education Assem- 
bly. By unanimous vote it provided that an Inter- 
national Commission for Education and Cultural 
Development be set up. This commission would 
work for the rebuilding of school programs the 
world over. A brief account of this assembly is given 
in The School Executive for October by the man- 
aging editor, Walter D. Cooking, in an article on 
“International Action on Education.”’ 

Interest in the actions of the United States in 
world affairs when this war ends makes timely. the 
study of the question, ‘Should the Treaty Authority 
of the United States Senate Be Curtailed?” This 
question and related background materials are de- 
scribed in the October issue of Congressional Digest. 

Beginning with the October issue, Educational 
Leadership appeared for the first time, combining 
two earlier periodicals: Educational Method and 
Curriculum Journal. The new periodical is the jour- 
nal of The Department of Supervision and Cur- 
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riculum Development, National Education Associa- 
tion. The articles in the first issue are principally on 
the theme, ““Teaching in Wartime.” 

Postwar plans for industrializing and modernizing 
China after the war are described in “China’s Post- 
war Plans,” in the October number of Fortune. Its 
correspondent in Chungking, Theodore H. White, 
surveys just what the Chinese want to do and the 
ways in which they expect to do it. A transformed 
China will have a marked effect upon American af- 
fairs. 

In School and Society for October 9 three articles 
should be noted by teachers of the social studies. 
Schuyler Hoslett, a War Department historian, tells 
(“History in the Making’’) how official histories of 
military operations in all theaters of war and of ad- 
ministrative affairs and developments are being as- 
sembled. Such histories wil! be of inestimable value 
in preparing for later conflicts, if such there must 
be. Military history has been one of the most valuable 
means for training professional soldiers. Little at- 





















tention, however, has hitherto been paid to preserv- 
ing the history of military administration. 

“Policies Announced by the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy,” as a result of a 
meeting last September, are listed with brief com- 
ment in the same issue of School and Society. Again 
the importance of education in the world of to- 
morrow is stressed. The third article is a brief ac- 
count by Chicago's Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, of “The Place of the Negro in the 
Social Studies, Chicago Public Schools.’” The Negro 
problem and the role of the Negro in American life 
are included in the courses in each of the eight years 
of the elementary school. The unusual treatment of 
the problem, as described by Dr. Johnson, merits 
attention. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for Sep- 
tember was a ‘‘Jefferson Number,” inspired by the 
two hundredth anniversary of his birth. Charles A. 
Beard and others contributed articles on Jefferson 
and his work and influence. 





Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RICHARD H. McFEELY 
The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 








The Rise of American Economic Life. By Arthur 
Cecil Bining. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. Pp. xii, 732. Illustrated. $4.00. 

The professor, perennially in search of better 
textual material for his classes, would do well to 
give serious consideration to this book; so would 
the student, in class or out, who desires a synthesis 
of the events and trends in the elaborating and ex- 
panding development of American economic life. 

While the major consideration is given to things 

economic, social and political developments are 

treated when they are necessary to the full under- 
standing of the themes of the book. The material is 
organized into twenty-nine chapters, which are ar- 
tanged under these major headings: The Colonial 

Era, Industrial Growth, Economic Expansion, and 

The Machine Age. Within these broadly chronologi- 

cal periods the treatment is basically topical. Thus 

a dual sort of sequence has been presented and both 

a horizontal and vertical perspective is provided. 

Probably no other aspect of American affairs is 
so controversial as those which are economic. Labor 
telations—with management and with rival organiza- 
tions, the problems of the farmer, the program of 
the New Deal, the proper relation of government to 
business: any or all of these lend themselves so 





















































































easily to categoric positions and therefore to preju- 
diced presentations in books of this kind. It repre- 
sents real scholarship and writing ability, therefore, 
in Dr. Bining when it can be noted that he has suc- 
ceeded in presenting all major positions on these 
controversial areas. 

The book is amply illustrated with graphs, maps, 
pictures and historical cartoons. Appropriately placed 
throughout the chapters, these features make for 
greater readability. There are 24 pages of index, a 
guarantee of the book’s usefulness for reference pur- 
poses. The most striking feature of the supplements 
to the book, however, is the bibliography. Concen- 
trated at the rear of the volume, this covers 34 pages 
and in addition to a general list, presents for each 
chapter appropriate references under classified head- 
ings. 

S. P. MCCUTCHEN 
New York University 
New York City 


For Your Freedom and Ours. Edited by Manfred 
Kridl, Wladyslaw Malinowski, and Jézef 
Wittlin. New York: Frederick Ungar Publish- 
ing Company, 1943. Pp. 349. $2.50. 

For Your Freedom and Ours is a representation 
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of the indomitable spirit and courage of the Polish 
people. In it is reflected century-old Polish ideals of 
freedom, equality, independence, and social justice. 
This leitmotiv of Poland’s history is expressed in this 
book through the reproduction of historic documents, 
government decrees, appeals and manifestoes of po- 
litical parties as well as selections from the works of 
leading Polish statesmen and writers. The extracts 
in the collection have been carefully chosen to give 
the reader a feeling of continuity in the groping of 
the people towards the realization of progressive and 
democratic ideals. The selections are sufficiently brief 
and in each case are preceded by an introductory 
note which points to the significance of the document 
or excerpt. 

Liberalism in Poland is traced from the fifteenth 
century to the present underground movement. Po- 
land’s has not only been a fight for national freedom. 
It has also been a fight for human rights. As early as 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Polish voices 
were raised for equality of all social classes before 
the law and alleviation of the sufferings of the peas- 
ants. The eighteenth century, which witnessed the 
downfall of the country, found Polish writers de- 
manding social equality, the wiping out of class dis- 
tinctions, and the enfranchisement of the people. 
Leaders of Polish thought saw the need for the crea- 
tion of a strong constitutional government to suppress 
the internal anarchy. The Constitution of 1791 was 
a brave attempt to correct the weaknesses that many 
patriots had pointed out. When Poland as a state 
existed no more, the Polish spirit was manifested to 
the world in the writings of emigrés who proclaimed 
the sovereignty of the people, and demanded equal- 
ity and freedom for all men. Many realized the need 
of emancipating the peasants as part of the struggle 
for national independence. Champions of democratic 
rights devoted their pen to the cause, while others at- 
tacked social and moral evils. There was likewise an 
awareness of the need of improving the lot of the 
working class. 

The problems facing the new Poland after the 
First World War are well illustrated by excerpts 
from manifestoes, constitutions, articles, memoranda, 
and a variety of writings. Emphasis is given to a 
denunciation of the Pilsudski and Rydz-Smigly dic- 
tatorship. The liberals opposed the break with demo- 
cratic traditions. The editors hold that the majority 
of the people refused to accede to the dictatorship 
and its tendency to collaborate with fascist elements. 
The extracts give attention to the pressing agrarian 
problem and to anti-Semitism in Poland. The editors 
through their selection of materials are anxious to 
impress upon the reader the fact that dictatorship 
and anti-Semitism were betrayals of the liberal spirit 
in a nation which has striven for equality. 


——e 


The editorial selection of excerpts is candid. The 
collection is not a recital of hosannas to Polish great- 
ness, but is a tempered account which includes a 
frank criticism of Poland’s failings, shortcomings, 
and weaknesses. The work concludes with selections 
on Poland’s war for our freedom as well as theirs 
and the voices from the underground Poland calling 
for the new day of freedom, equality, and independ. 
ence. 

SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 
Fordham University 
New York City 


A History of Oberlin College, By Robert Samuel 
Fletcher. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, Vol. 
I, pp. xvii, 502. Vol. II, pp. xi, 507-1004. 


Not many college historians have the unique op- 
portunity offered to the historian of Oberlin, to 
write the history of a college which is also the history 
of an important epoch in national development. 
Usually they must content themselves with writing 
a book directed primarily to alumni and intended 
to increase their understanding and appreciation of 
their institution. Professor Fletcher has measured up 
to his opportunity and produced a work which be- 
longs in the class of Samuel Morison’s history of 
Harvard and Arthur Cole’s history of Mount Holy- 
oke. 

Originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard, near the time of the Oberlin Centennial, 
these two full volumes show the result of some ten 
subsequent years spent in careful revision. Wisely 
the work has been held to its original conception— 
Oberlin in the early years of reform, when its history 
was that of the great movements of religious, edu- 
cational and social reform of the mid-nineteenth 
century. The tone of the narrative is highly objective 
throughout, as one expects from a competent his- 
torian, even though, as in this case, he may have 
been identified as student and professor, during most 
of his mature life, with the institution of which he 
writes. Indeed, his judicious criticism of Oberlin’s 
educational plan and her reforming activities in rela- 
tion to the social and educational history of the times 
might well serve as a model for future college his- 
torians. 

The Oberlin Colony was conceived in the minds 
of its founders in terms which make it one of the 
numerous group of community experiments which 
sprang up in the United States in the eighteen 
thirties. The Institute was an integral part of the 
economic and religious plan of the community, pro- 
viding instruction to the colonists from infant school 
to seminary. Outstanding features of the original 
educational plan initiated by the founder, John Jay 
Shipherd were: the combination of manual labor and 
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study so that students might be self supporting, joint 
education of the sexes, an emphasis on practical sub- 
jects at the expense of the classics, and physiological 
education combined with dietary reform. Co-racial 
education came as the Oberlin Collegiate Institute 
began to receive the financial support of abolition- 
ists. A department of sacred music was another early 
pioneer step, prompted by the religious interests of 
the school. 

President Asa Mahan contributed much of the 
theological radicalism, the perfectionism and radical 
abolitionism which marked early Oberlin as peculiar, 
and permeated all its educational activity. After 
Mahan’s departure in the fifties the reform spirit 
declined noticeably. Yet even more outstanding than 
President Mahan during these early years was the 
figure of Charles Grandison Finney. He, more than 
anyone else, gave to Oberlin its air of great piety 
and its spirit of evangelistic revivalism. The Lane 
Seminary rebels had made his coming to the faculty 
a condition for their joining the Oberlin Colony in 
1835, and his coming to Oberlin at the same time 
as Mahan and the Lane seminary students did much 
to reinforce the concept of Oberlin as “‘God’s Col- 
lege” from which pious young men (and women) 
would go out to evangelize the new West and (later) 
the world. At Commencement time, in August, Fin- 
ney’s large white revival tent, topped by a blue 
banner with the legend, “Holiness to the Lord,”’ was 
a symbol of pious, evangelistic Oberlin. 

Social studies teachers will find especially instruc- 
tive, as valid pictures of the times and Oberlin’s rela- 
tions to them, the Chapters: “Oberlin Colony” (X), 
“God's College’ (XVII), ‘“Hotbed of Abolition- 
ism” (XVIII), “The Campaign against War” 
(XX), “Female Reformers” (XXI1), ‘‘Physiological 
Reform” (XXII), “Free Soil and the Underground” 
(XXV), and “Plain & Holesome” (XXXVI). The 
story of Negro students in Oberlin and of Oberlin’s 
telationship to abolitionism, especially Chapter 
XXV, is possibly the best part of the work, although 
the Chapter, ““Oberlinizing England” (XXIX) is 
also worthy of special note. 

The Civil War marked Oberlin’s fulfillment in 
many respects, and in others the transition from 
radicalism to conformity. With the usual license of 
the professional humorist, Petroleum V. Nasby may 
have overstated the case when he said: 

Oberlin commenst this war. Oberlin wuz the 
prime cause uv all the trubble. . . . When I say 


Oberlin understand it ez figgerative for the 
entire ablishn party, uv wich Oberlin is the 
fountin-hed. There’s wher the trubble is. (II, 
841). 
Yet of the importance of Oberlin in the social and 
political radicalism which contributed to the Civil 


War there can be no serious doubt. 

Oberlin men and women also played a prominent 
part in reconstruction, in the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
through the American Missionary Association. But 
in the college itself radicalism had given way to edu- 
cational, religious, social and political conformity. 
Three excellent paragraphs from the last chapter 
state the essence of this transformation: 

The founding of Oberlin occupied the years 
1832 to 1835. Then followed fifteen years of 
struggle, of aggressive and positive action. The 
institution was constantly on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy; the teachers were seldom paid the 
meager salaries promised them; the school and 
colony were ringed around by opposition and 
suspicion. But these were the years when 
Oberlin’s reputation was established at home 
and abroad among the friends of social reform 
and revivalism as the capital of Finney evangel- 
ism, the light-house of the slave, an institution 
friendly to peace, to “physiological” and moral 
reform and to every good cause. To others it 
was known as the cyclone-center of trouble 
making: the school where Negroes, white girls 
and white boys were educated together, the 
fount of the dangerous heresy of perfectionism, 
and of wild fanaticism in reformed diet and 
other “fads.” These were the years of “‘pecul- 
iar’ Oberlin and the general public was so 
much impressed, positively and negatively, that 
in certain sections and walks of life it is sup- 
posed that there has been no change since. 

But the transition from the early radicalism 
began early. The period after 1850 was marked 
by a combination of fulfillment and conformity 
which really by the end of the war had trans- 
lated Oberlin from its unique status. In some 
fields, notably anti-slavery, Oberlin had 
triumphed and the rest of the North now 
applauded where it had once condemned. On 
other questions, such as dietetic reform and 
pacifism, Oberlin had retreated from its radical 
position. ... 

The day of Oberlin as a cyclone center of 
reform, as an “experimental college,” a great 
disturbing, driving force in American social, 
religious and educational life was over. Oberlin 
had spent its initial dynamic energy. A little 
leaven had leavened the whole mass Shipherd 
had dreamed, and now was absorbed and over- 
whelmed in that mass. Oberlin had lost its 
uniqueness, but had contributed thereby to the 
character of American society. 

The literary style and historical workmanship are 
excellent. Occasional passages have a somewhat 
repetitious sound, but this is probably inevitable in 
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as intensive a study as this. The volumes are hand- 
somely printed and bound, and abundantly illus- 
trated; typographical errors are almost completely 
lacking. A very useful index has been added, and an 
excellent, annotated bibliography. 

HAROLD E. Davis 
Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio 


Enemy Brothers. By Constance Savery. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. Pp. VI, 
313. $2.50. 

Many people are much concerned with the ques- 
tion of ‘‘Hitler’s children’’ after this war. Can they 
be re-educated? Constance Savery has told the story 
of the re-education of one young nazi, Max Ecker- 
man, who was stolen by a close German friend of 
his mother when he was a baby. He was given a 
thorough education in the nazi philosophy of the 
superman, and that he was destined to rule others. 
After the invasion of Norway, Max made a despot 
of himself among the young Norwegians. He made 
himself so unpopular, that when a group of Nor- 
wegian boys attempted to escape to England they 
forced “young Hitler’’ to accompany them. The 
group was picked up by an English man-of-war, 
and a young officer recognized in Max the likeness 
of his long lost brother, Tony Ingleford. The ship 
captain placed Max in the custody of Dym, an 


older brother of the Ingleford family, and an officer 
of the Royal Air Force. 

Miss Savery unfolds a most interesting study of 
the Ingleford family whose ancestral home is ‘‘White 


Priory.” The large family, crowded still more by a 
number of evacuees, accepts the young nazi. Max 
does everything he can to upset the household so that 
he will be sent to live with German internes. With 
untiring patience, sympathy and kindness, Dym wins 
the respect and finally the love of Tony. 

Enemy Brothers is a contrast in the philosophy of 
two warring nations and the type of training they 
have given their present generation. In the re- 
education of Tony we have a boy of English birth 
and nazi training. He knows, but does not want to 
accept the fact, that he is English. The realization 
comes through the cooperation of an unusually tact- 
ful family group. Enemy Brothers raises the question 
of what can be done with the nazi youth under more 
usual circumstances? 

GEORGE F. GRAY 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Port Arthur, Texas 


The Hero in History. By Sidney Hook. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1943. Pp. 273. $2.50. 

The interest in the role of the great man in history 

is perennial. In a world crisis such as this, it is very 


natural that this interest should be revived. As 
author points out, he is not presenting a philosophy 
of history but is studying the limits within wh 
heroes can be heroic. 

It will be necessary to call attention only to a fey 
features of this book to indicate its usefulness. T} 
analysis of the types of heroes is interesting. The 
distinction made between the eventful and event- 
making man is important. The illustration of | 
one man did shape history is challenging. The p: 
of the book, however, which is of special significance 
to teachers is Chapter XI, The Hero and Democracy 
In this chapter the author makes clear the fact that 
in a democracy the great man should be, “the man 
of ideas, of social vision, of scientific achievement 
and artistic power.” Furthermore, “A democracy 
should contrive its affairs not to give one or a few a 
chance to reach heroic stature, but rather to take as a 
regulative ideal, ‘every man a hero.’ ”’ 

This is a thoughtful analysis with which some 
will not agree. For the teacher who is interested in 
the influence of personality on the evolution of so- 
ciety this book is invaluable. 

WALTER H. MOHR 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Today's American Democracy: by John Lincoln 
Williams and Palmer Peckham Howard. Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1943. Pp. 
xi, 620. Illustrated. $1.96. 

This text is designed for use in classes in prob- 
lems of American democracy. The purpose of the 
text is perhaps best explained by the authors: 

The question quite naturally arises as to why 
another ‘“‘problems”’ text is being published. 
Though the field is already crowded, many 
teachers complain that there has not yet ap- 
peared a book that is entirely satisfactory to 
the experienced worker in this field. The best 
practice at the present time seems to call for 
the use of several texts. The authors believe 
that Today’s American Democracy will meet 
the needs previously felt in this course and not 
as yet completely satisfied by any one existing 
text. 

: We believe that the war will only 
emphasize the pressing nature of . . . social 
tensions and will produce its greatest effect 
upon teachers in creating the need for a dif- 
ferent and more constructive type of approach 
to the problems of American citizenship. 
Through supplying precisely this approach, 
Today's American Democracy will most use- 
— serve its purpose. 

. The historical approach is used to show 
the ‘origin and significance of each social 
problem. 
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\While the problems treated are not dissimilar to 
those included in similar texts published during the 
“Jong armistice’ they conform to current thinking 
as evidenced by recently published guides for teach- 
ing problems of American democracy. 

The titles of the twenty-three chapters which make 
up the book should be of interest to social studies 
teachers: I. Our Present World Civilization; II. 
American Culture in the Machine Age; III. Our 
Social Framework; IV. The Waste of Our Natural 
Resources; V. The Conservation Program; VI. Popu- 
lation Trends Today; VII. From the Four Corners 
of the Earth; VIII. Race Problems in the United 
States; IX. A Nation’s Health is a Nation’s Wealth; 
X. Capital, Labor, and Management; XI. The Po- 
litical Basis of American Life; XII. Our Rural Heri- 
tage in an Industrial Era; XIII. Culture and Institu- 
tions of the City; XIV. Rapid Transit and Com- 
munication; XV. The Control of Public Opinion; 
XVI. The Use of Leisure Time; XVII. Education in 
a Democracy; XVIII. Home and the Family; XIX. 
Poverty and Relief; XX. Guarding Our Mental 
Health; X XI. Crime and Lawlessness; XXII. Repress- 
ing Crime and Handling Criminals; XXIII. The 
Future. 

The problems are fairly presented, clearly and 
interestingly stated. The presentations contain up to 
the minute material. The book should prove inter- 
esting to secondary school students. 

Today's American Democracy is well supplied 
with teaching aids. The visual aids are of interest 
in that they are frequently used to show progress 
by contrast—such as the illustrations of the ancient 
fying machine and the modern airplane. Many 
photographs of recent paintings which illustrate his- 
torical events are included. These add to the book’s 
attractiveness and very materially to its usefulness. 
The obvious care for usefulness and interest in the se- 
lection of the titles in ‘Books to Read” supplied at the 
end of each chapter should prove a valuable learning 
aid to the users of this textbook. 

From an examination of the book there appears 
to be reason to suppose that the authors have accom- 
plished their aim—to provide a satisfactory one-vol- 
ume text in problems of American democracy. 

GRACE CROYLE HANKINS 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Camden, New Jersey 


Calling All Citizens. By Robert Rienow and Howard 
R. Anderson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. xxxiii, 692. Illustrated. $1.96. 

“For all your lives you have been enjoying the 
benefits of democracy—benefits which you have 
taken as a matter of course... . We might say that 
until now you have been living on borrowed rights. 

The older generation and all your forefathers 








An economics text for today— 


Smith's 
ECONOMICS 


New Sixth Edition 


The many changes in modern economic life 
made by the war are fully treated. Chapters on 
International Trade and Public Finance, and 
whole sections on Transportation have been re- 
written. Latest regulations on labor and indus- 
trial disputes are clearly set forth. This new text- 
book brings the economics course completely up 
to date. $1.68 


Write for further information 
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through the past have lent you these rights, just as 
they might have lent you money. The time has come 
when you will pay your own way.’’ With these 
words the authors of Calling All Citizens indicate 
the emphasis in this civics textbook—the responsi- 
bilities of the individual in an integrated society. 

From the standpoint of format, the volume is 
appealing; the charts and cartoons are excellent, and 
interest is enhanced by carefully chosen and well- 
placed photographs. Clear print and an attractive, 
sturdy binding also make this a serviceable book. 

The authors have divided their material into 
eleven units grouped in three major sections, the 
first being a study of personality, or the student as 
a person and as a member of his local community; 
the second, a discussion of the role of government 
in the life of the citizen; and the third, a considera- 
tion of community needs and values. An informal 
style, along with frequent use of anecdote and inci- 
dent give character to the writing. 

The organization of subject matter always presents 
a problem to the author of a textbook, and Calling 
All Citizens is no exception. In some instances there 
is duplication, and again, the authors have divided 
apparently related material between two sections of 
the book. Family relationships, for example, are 
treated in Chapter VI and again in Chapter XXIX. 
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One of the greatest values of this book is its apt 
demonstration of the student’s responsibility to make 
his life worth while. The authors have personalized 
the study of student-community relationships in an 
admirable fashion. The section dealing with “‘indi- 
vidual” civics is filled with bits of wisdom couched 
in terms which should reach the youngster. Again 
and again the pupil reader is called upon to take inven- 
tory. Shrewd advice is offered in this sugar-coated 
fashion: 

Girls have a double duty in preparing for 
their futures. They not only may have to pre- 
pare themselves for some vocation, but most of 
them have to prepare themselves for their 
futures as homemakers. A girl who wouldn't 
dream of going downtown to a lawyer's office 
to apply for the job of secretary with a meager 
knowledge of typing, or shorthand, will blithely 
and carelessly step into the home of the young 
man of her choice without ever having mixed 
up a cake, or handled a dust mop! The em- 
ployer, finding himself fooled, can easily fire 
the young lady, but the poor husband is in a 
more difficult situation. He has acquired a 
“liability” instead of an “asset” for life. 

Another distinguishing mark of this text is its 
emphasis upon the bases of our institutional and 
social patterns. An attempt is made to go beneath 
the surface and discover why men act as they do in 
given situations, why certain trends exist. This has 
been accomplished, however, at the expense of sub- 
ject matter. The sections on housing, health, conser- 
vation and community planning are not as full as 
might be wished, and relatively little on international 
relations has been included. There is only surface 
exploration of the cause and prevention of crime, and 
little or no mention of such topics as the cooperative 
movement, mental disease, and the implications of 
technological changes in the post-war period. Public 
Opinion is a subject well-handled, though some may 
disagree with the differentiation between ‘‘good”’ 
propaganda and “bad” propaganda. In their treat- 
ment of the war, the authors have shown skill: the 
effect of the conflict upon American life is not 
minimized, yet it is not exaggerated at the expense 
of more permanent and more constructive forces. 

In short, Robert Rienow, assistant professor of 
social studies at New York State College for Teachers 
and Milne High School, Albany, with the editorial 
assistance of Howard R. Anderson, associate profes- 
sor of education at Cornell University and director of 
social studies for the Ithaca, New York, public 
schools, has produced a modern.and highly useful 
civics text. 

ERNEST B. FINCHER 
C.P.S. Camp No. 46 
Big Flats, New York 
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Labor in Latin America. By Ernesto Galarza. W ash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. 16. 25 cents. 

Ernesto Galarza, the author of this brief little 
pamphlet, is the Chief of the Division of Labor and 
Social Information of the Pan American Union. As 
such, he is in a position to know a great deal about 
the problems and conditions of labor in Latin 
America and to make some significant statements 
about them. In these few, compact, well-written 
pages, he describes the Latin American laboring 
man’s point of view and desire for an extension of 
political and economic democracy in his own country, 
and his attitude toward the somewhat overbearing 
paternalistic attitude which has characterized too 
frequently the dealings of the United States with 
those nations. He stresses the effect on the laboring 
man of the grab for raw materials during the past 
several decades in which several of the industrial 
nations of the west participated, including our own, 
and demonstrates the fact that both from the point 
of view of the postwar relations as well as the 
immediate emergency “‘continental unity should be 
designed to help improve the economy of Latin 
America so that the living standards of millions of 
workers and their families can be raised. . . . Labor 
justifiably feels that it should be taken into partner- 
ship in planning the changes that are now being 
made in the economic relations of the republics of 
this hemisphere.” 

Teachers in secondary schools who are interested 
in helping their pupils attain a realistic understanding 
of the bases of a sound Good Neighbor policy will 
do well to read and discuss with their students this 
straightforward, provocative statement. 

R. H. Mcf. 


Jonathan’s Doorstep. By Helen Clark Fernald. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. 
Pp. vii, 280. $2.25. 


This interesting novel should prove to be stimu- 
lating reading for adolescent boys and girls. Herein 
the reader has portrayed for him the awakening of 
some typical young American men and women to 
the serious disruptions of their lives brought on by 
the Second World War. One reads with interest 
of the experiences by which this group changes from 
one with rather superficial interests in and an inade- 
quate knowledge of the war to one that is aware not 
only of the war, but also of some of the problems 
of the post-war era which they will face and have 
a hand in solving. This change in the point of view 
about these problems is described well and has its 
real counterpart in the lives of millions of American 
youth who lived through the days preceding and 
after Pearl Harbor. The reader is also “introduced” 
to some interesting young refugees from some of the 
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conquered countries—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and others—and has the opportunity to ‘‘think 
with them’’ about the basic underlying principles and 
philosophy which, according to them, must under- 
gird a just and durable peace. 

Running throughout is an interesting growth of af- 
fection which deepens into love between two of the 
main characters. This theme enlivens and enriches 
the story but does not assume a role of greater impor- 
tance than the work of this “International Group.” 

The story is set in an old colonial house in New 
England, one rich with a family tradition. The author 
is thereby enabled to bring in, in a natural way, some 
American history and some of the finest of the 
American ideals. 

A book of this kind does much to implement the 
study of American history and the problems of 
American democracy. 






















































































R. H. McF. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties. By Robert E. Cush- 
man, Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 43 (Re- 





vised), 1943. Public Affairs Committee, 
r 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Pp. 31. 
10 cents. 






Dr. Cushman, professor of government at Cornell 
University points out that the chief threats to our 
civil liberties during this war are not identical with 
those of the last war. After sketching the dangers 
























































ad which threaten civil liberties in times of peace as 
1g well as of war, he analyzes at length the federal Bill 
‘ll of Rights. One by one he describes the various pro- 
rm tections provided in its clauses and then examines 
what the states and federal government have done to 
safeguard the civil liberties in practice. In conclu- 
sion he indicates some of the things which need to 
ew be done in order more adequately to protect the 
43. citizens in their liberties. A brief bibliography is ap- 
pended. Older pupils will find this little survey en- 
_ lightening. 
ein Concerning the Other Americas. 1943. Federal Se- 
; of curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
: . ington, D.C. Pp. 20. Free. 
oe This annotated list of inexpensive, nonfiction ma- 
an terials includes principally bulletins, pamphlets, mag- 
re azines, and booklets which appeared in recent years. 
om One reference names recordings of Latin American 
ih songs and dances. Descriptions accompany the refer- 
we ences, and school-grade levels are indicated for each. 
ath The addresses of all publishers of items named are 
ae listed at the end. 
soa . Besides general and miscellaneous references, spe- 
a cific listings are given for agriculture, art, and 
ced” archaeology, education, history, Inter-American rela- 








tions, music, social problems, and economics. 








The bibliography, intended for classroom teachers, 
is a useful one. 


M. WoLF 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Clinching the Victory. By Eldon Griffin. Seattle, 
Washington: Wilberlilla Publishers, 1943. 
Pp. 365. $2.00. 

This volume presents the reader with a timely and 
critical examination of the preparations being made 
now for the postwar period. It contains many prac- 
tical suggestions and provides a detailed index which 
makes for easy reference and cross-reference work. 


Leadership and Isolation. By Helen Hall Jennings. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1943. Pp. xv, 240. $3.00. 

A careful study of 450 individuals, correlating 
their mutual approvals and rejections with the per- 
sonality traits of all the participants. 


Population Problems: A Cultural Interpretation. By 
Paul H. Landis. New York: American Book 
Company, 1943. Pp. xii, 500. $3.75. 

A comprehensive study which sets forth in a 
brief but clear and systematic picture the problems 
of the nation’s population in its world setting. 


How to Pass a Written Examination. By Harry C. 
McKown. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1943. Pp. xi, 162. $1.50. 

A compact little book designed to help students 
with this important part of the educational process. 
It explains the purpose of the examinations, how to 
prepare for them, and how to answer the questions. 


Studies in the History of the English Feudal Barony. 
By Sidney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 211. $2.00. 

A careful, thorough study of English feudal 
baronies, their obligations, resources, incomes, and 
other important aspects of their life and living. 


Liberty for Johanny. By Adelaide H. and John C. 
Wonsetler. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1943. Pp. ix, 278. $2.50. 

A story, based on historical fact and family 
records, which gives a picture of the times and spirit 
of the American colonists in their struggle for 
freedom. 


Peter Melendy: The Mind and the Soil. By Luella 
M. Wright. Iowa City: The State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1943. Pp. 360. 

One of the Iowa Biographical Series. Deals with 
the man who played such an important part in the 


early days of Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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The Beggar’s Penny. By Catherine Cate Coblentz. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1943. Pp. ix, 269. $2.50. 

A historical novel of three children in the be- 
seiged city of Leyden during the times when Holland 
was attempting to throw off the yoke of Spain. 
Interesting supplementary reading for courses in 
European history. 


Power for America. By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd 
N. Morrisett. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1943. Pp. xi, 164. 80 cents. 

One of the America at Work Series in which a 
simple but comprehensive treatment of the power 
makers, their historical development, operation, and 
contributions to better living is given. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, the index good, the teaching 
activities and suggestions for supplementary reading 
are helpful. This volume and its companions should 
find wide use in the upper elementary and junior high 
school grades. 


Machines for America. By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd 
N. Morrisett. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1943. Pp. xi, 164. 80 cents. 


Another of the America at Work Series. This 
treats of machines on the farm, glass making, 
machine tools, and the production of steel. Simply 
written and well illustrated. 


Wings for America. By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd 
N. Morrisett. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1943. Pp. xi, 244. $1.00. 

Still another of the America at Work Series, 
well-written, excellently illustrated with pictures, 
charts, maps, plane silhouettes, fully indexed, and 
replete with suggestions to the teacher for vocabu- 
lary exercises, questions for discussion, collateral 
reading, and the like. In an “‘air-conditioned”’ age, 
teachers in the junior high schools will find this an 
excellent source of useful materials. 


Legends of the United Nations. By Frances Frost. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1943. Pp. xi, 323. $2.50. 

The favorite stories told to the children of Eng- 
land, China, Russia, our own country and the boys 
and girls of the other United Nations are told in 
this interesting volume. 


The United States: 1865-1900. Edited by Curtis 
Wiswell Garrison. Fremont, Ohio: The Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, 
1943. Pp. ix, 177. $1.00. 

A survey of current literature with abstracts of 
unpublished dissertations which deal with this period 


of the history of the United States. This book should 
be a help to teachers of American history. 


Inter-American Cooperation Through Colleges and 
Universities. By the Federal Security Agency: 
United States Office of Education, 1943. Pp. vi, 
34. 15 cents. Pamphlet No. 14 of the Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series. 


Ideas on the Shape, Size and Movements of the 
Earth, By E. G. R. Taylor. London: The His- 
torical Association, 1943. 

Historical Association Pamphlet No. 126. It traces 
the ideas of the shape, size, and movements of the 
earth from the earliest times to the present. 


What Shall We Do With Germany? By Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Pp. iv, 22. 

No. 38 of the excellent Public Policy Pamphlet 
Series of the University of Chicago Press, written 
on one of the most important problems that the 
United Nations will probably have to face, by a man 
whose point of view should prove enlightening. 


Teamwork in the Americas. By Delia Goetz. New 

York: Foreign Policy Association, 1943. Pp. 62. 

A readable, interesting story of Pan Americanism 

from its beginning to the present written by a well- 
known authority on the subject. 


The Changing Far East. By William C. Johnstone. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1943., 
Pp. 96. 25 cents. 

No. 41 of the Headline Series and maintains the 
Foreign Policy Association’s reputation for timely, 
carefully written monographs on subjects of great 
moment. 


Action for Cities. By American Municipal Associa- 
tion, American Society of Planning Officials, 
and International City Managers’ Association. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1943. 
Pp. 77. $1.00. 

Public Administration Service Pamphlet No. 86. 
This is a guide to community planning. It gives the 
sources of information that are available to interested 
and intelligent citizens and officials as they develop 
a planned program for their community. It should 
prove useful to teachers who are trying to bring 
their classroom work into closer contact with the 
community. 


A History of Community Interest in a Juvenile Cour. 
By Allan East. Portland, Oregon: Oregon Pro- 
bation Association, 1943. Pp. iii, 33. 50 cents. 

Positive and negative manifestations during the 
period 1885-1942 in Multnomah County, Oregon. 
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